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Education of Handicapped Children 


Many members of Pi Lambda Theta are making distinctive contributions to the education 
of handicapped children. In this issue of the JOURNAL are reports of research and of 
teaching children who are crippled, blind, deaf, defective in speech, or slow in mental 


development. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
ROMAINE PRIOR MACKIE 


HE SUBJECT of my research has been 

“Crippled Children in American Educa- 
tion.” In surveying the field, I found that 
the future of crippled children is infinitely 
more hopeful than it was at the beginning of 
the century. In recent years much progress 
has been made not only in research, but in 
orthopedic medical care, in legislation, in gov- 
ernmental services, in the expansion of volun- 
tary organizations and in educational oppor- 
tunities. All these factors have laid a solid 
foundation for further expansion of the edu- 
cational program. 

A bulletin of the Bureau of Education in 
presenting a digest of legislation on the subject 
indicates that more than 100 laws were passed 
between 1900 and 1929 which affect the wel- 
fare of orthopedic children. But since that time 
a federal law of far-reaching importance has 
come into being: namely, the Social Security 
Act of 1935 under which provision for medical 
care and welfare is increasing daily. Every 
state in the Union is now taking advantage of 
this federal law. Every state has also had, for 
some time, at least one voluntary organization 
pledged to the cause of crippled children. 
These are affiliated with the National Society 
for Crippled Children, whose headquarters are 
at Elyria, Ohio. Furthermore, every state avails 
itself of the federal provisions for adult re- 
habilitation, so that a comprehensive vocational 
service is available throughout the country. 

While medical, legislative, and general wel- 
fare programs have been expanding, the public 
schools have not entirely kept pace with the 
movement. As late as 1914, most of America’s 
schools and classes for the orthopedic were in 
four large cities. Recent government statistics, 


however, show that 301 cities are now provid- 
ing schooling for 24,865 orthopedic children. 
The White House Conference Report estimates 
that there are approximately 100,000 crippled 
children in the United States in need of special 
educational facilities. Judged by these figures, 
only about one-fourth of these children are 
now reported in the nation’s schools. These 
same government statistics reveal another signifi- 
cant feature: of the 24,865 orthopedic chil- 
dren at present in school, approximately half 
of them are receiving their education under 
the plan for home and bedside instruction. 

It is my hope that my research will throw 
some light on the procedures and practical 
problems confronting American educators. In 
the spring of 1939, an extensive questionnaire 
on “Crippled Children in American Educa- 
tion’’ was sent to all schools and classes for the 
orthopedic in the United States. The purpose of 
this is to discover the types of orthopedic cases 
served in the public schools of the country, and 
to determine and analyze educational practices. 
There has been a very fine response to the ques- 
tionnaire. The co-operation of the teachers and 
administrators in the field is thoroughly appre- 
ciated for their assistance has contributed great- 
ly to the success of the undertaking. 


In June of this year Romaine Prior was married, 
but she is continuing her research. Her interest in the 
handicapped became a dominant one when she was a 
visiting teacher in the public schools of Columbus, 
Ohio. This interest was accentuated while she was in 
charge of the Third Street School for Crippled Chil- 
dren from 1932-1936. At that time she became asso- 
ciated with the Department for the Education of the 
Handicapped, at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Mrs. Mackie is a member of Central Ohio Alum- 
nz, which she served as president in 1935-36. 
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MORRILL CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S BRANCH OF 
LINDBLOM HIGH SCHOOL 


ALICE A. DONALDSON 


HE Morrill High School for Crippled Chil- 
dren at 6011 South Rockwell Street, Chi- 
cago, is organized as a branch of Lindblom 
Technical High School and is located near the 
center of the school population. The district 
includes the entire south side of Chicago from 
12th Street to 138th Street, and from Lake 
Michigan to the western boundary of the city. 
Each morning seven large buses in charge of 
seven attendants, provided by the Board of 
Education traverse the entire south side of the 
city, zig-zagging back and forth from street to 
street in order to pick up each pupil at his home 
and take him to school. 

Because many of the students have had long 
bus rides following an early and often light 
breakfast at home, hot cocoa is served to those 
who wish it before school starts. At noon all 
are given a hot, well-balanced lunch. 

A loading platform makes it possible for 
pupils to pass from the bus to the corridors 
and classrooms without ascending or descend- 
ing stairs, and ramps lead to the school yard. 

The Morrill School offers four years of high 
school training and is well equipped to re- 
habilitate the students physically and socially, 
as well as intellectually. 

The building has seven classrooms, a library, 
two physiotherapy rooms (one for the boys 
and one for the girls), a nurse’s room where 
dressings and ultra violet ray treatments are 
given, an adjustment room, a lunchroom, an 
auditorium, and an office. Classrooms are 
equipped for science, art, woodwork, mechani- 
cal drawing, household arts and typing. 

Adjustable seats and desks, wheel chairs, 
and cots for those who must have rest periods 
during the day, are provided. The physio- 
therapy rooms have treatment tables, curative 
lamps, whirlpool baths, walkers, stall bars, 
swinging rings, head slings, and scales. 

Students are admitted who cannot attend a 
regular school with safety and profit or who 
will profit by the physical treatment offered. 


The aim of the school is threefold: (1) to 
develop in each student the best physical con- 
dition possible, (2) to ascertain his particular 
abilities in order to give him the education best 
adapted to those abilities, and (3) to help him 
to find and to fill his place in the social, eco- 
nomic, and industrial world. The curriculum is 
the same as that of any Chicago high school with 
adaptations in keeping with the mental and 
physical abilities of each student. 

In special schools pupils forget their handi- 
caps since each sees others who seem to be more 
handicapped. Pupils with a severe heart condi- 
tion feel that they are more fortunate than 
those in wheel chairs ur on crutches, while the 
latter are happy in the realization that they 
have strong hearts and consequently can par- 
take in activities forbidden to those with a 
cardiac condition. 

A spirit of thoughtfulness and co-operation 
is apparent in all activities. The faculty helps 


each student to discover his talents and view | 


his handicaps sanely. 

The school year is often interrupted by 
hospitalization or rest at home. Consequently, 
even though constant remedial work is carried 
on, some of the pupils must spend an extra 
semester or more in school in order to graduate. 

When a student expects to be out of school 
for a long period of time, each of his teachers 
outlines the course to be followed while he is 
away. Upon his return he is given a test and 
if the results show that he understands the 
work he is given credit. 

Closely related and interwoven with the 
curriculum is the socialization program which 
furnishes outlets for student interests, abilities, 
and aptitudes and aid in development of char- 
acter. 

All departments make wide use of the visual 
education facilities supplied by the Board of 
Education. 

Because most of these handicapped pupils 
have a limited background of experience, 
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numerous excursions to places of industrial and 
cultural interest are planned. 

Although a health program is important 
in all schools, it is of paramount importance in 
schools for handicapped children. A pupil who 
is in pain or in a weakened condition cannot 
be mentally alert. About twenty types of handi- 
caps are found at the Morrill of which the 
most common are: poliomyelitis, osteomyelitis, 
tuberculous bone, spastic paralysis, scoliosis, 
arthritis, and a cardiac condition. 

The physiotherapy department carries out 
whatever form of treatment is prescribed by the 
orthopedic surgeon. This ordinarily results in 
gradual improvement until the student is 
physically able to be transferred to a regular 
high school, go to college, or take a responsible 
position in the professional or industrial world. 
This department also arranges for dental, ear, 
eye, nose and throat examinations and treat- 
ments. Students are weighed regularly. All 
those found to be underweight or under- 
nourished are placed on a special diet. 

The Chicago Heart Association provides a 
heart specialist who comes to the school once 
a week to examine those students who have a 
heart condition. He decides upon the number 
and length of rest periods for each individual, 
and whether the student is physically able to 
be in school. One room is equipped with cots 
for the students who need rest. An attendant 
supervises the group. Students are assigned 


to rest periods just as they are assigned to 
classes. Each morning a nurse from the Chicago 
Boatd of Health takes the temperature and 
pulse of every student with a heart condition, 
in order to determine whether he should be in 
school. Home calls are made when necessary. 
The Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium has 
been generous in supplying a nurse to give 
dressings to those students afflicted with tuber- 
culous bones or osteomyelitis. These special 
high schools could not possibly function effi- 
ciently were it not for the many co-operating 
agencies, hospitals, and institutions that work 
with them. 

By commencement time many students have 
been sufficiently rehabilitated to enable them to 
continue their education in institutions of 
higher learning. The Division of Education of 
the State Board of Rehabilitation has given 
excellent co-operation in supplying scholar- 
ships for colleges and universities. 

Although the cost of high school education 
for crippled children is somewhat higher than 
that for other children, the state and the Board 
of Education believe that it is worth while 
to make these students social and economic 
assets rather than let them become liabilities. 

Alice A. Donaldson, Assistant Principal, in charge 
of the Morrill Crippled Children’s Branch of Lind- 
blom High School, recently attended the convention 
of the National Society for Crippled Children in 


Dallas, Texas. She was chairman of the Committee on 
Special Education for Lambda chapter in 1938-39. 


EDUCATION FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
IN THE LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS 


MABEL F. WELLS 


~ Los Angeles Board of Education began 
its work of educating the crippled child 
in 1912 when it appointed a teacher to instruct 
in the wards of the Children’s Hospital. Since 
that time the work has grown steadily, and 
today finds an enrollment of approximately 
twelve hundred elementary and three hundred 
high school pupils. 

The California State Crippled Children’s 
Act specifies that “The instruction of physi- 


cally handicapped individuals may be provided 
through special classes, or through the em- 
ployment of home instructors, or by any other 
method or methods approved by the state de- 
partment of education.” Los Angeles offers 
three types of instruction—classroom teaching 
for those who can be transported; home 
instruction for those so handicapped that they 
must remain at home; and ward teaching for 
those in the hospitals. There are three ele- 
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mentary school buildings and one high school, 
all designed, built, and equipped to suit the 
peculiar needs of the crippled child. The hos- 
pitals which have teaching service are those 
which are Community Chest beneficiaries, such 
as the Children’s Hospital, Orthopaedic Hos- 
pital, and the General County Hospital. 

The curriculum followed in all of this 
teaching is the regular course of study of the 
city schools. In addition, corrective physical 
education and occupational therapy are offered. 
Upon entrance to the special classes, each pupil 
is examined by the school physician and recom- 
mendations are made regarding rest periods, 
exercise, nutrition, therapy and amount of 
school work advisable. Matrons are in attend- 
ance at the several schools to assist the chil- 
dren, and breakfast and a hot lunch are served. 
Transportation to and from school is furnished 
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by the Board of Education. 

This teaching service is not confined to chil- 
dren orthopedically crippled but is most liberal. 
ly interpreted to include all pupils who are 
physically handicapped in any manner which 
makes attendance at a regular school impossible. 
Thus, children disabled by epilepsy, chotea, 
cardiac disturbances, asthma, long convales. 
cence from an operation, etc. are eligible for 
this type of education. 

Los Angeles is thus committed to the policy 
of providing for the crippled child an oppor- 
tunity for him to become as well educated as 
his normal brother and to have that education so 
adapted to his handicap that he may have a 
chance to live the fullest life of which he is 
capable. 


Mrs. Mabel F. Wells is principal of the School for 
the Crippled-Elementary, at Los Angeles, California. 


HOME TEACHING IN A RURAL AREA IN CALIFORNIA 
ELMA DUNLAP 


HOUGH individual instruction in the home 

is not recommended as the best means of 
providing educational aid for the handicapped 
child, it is frequently used in California as the 
most feasible plan. It seems justifiable be- 
cause of the excessive cost of establishing 
special schools, rooms or classes, and because 
of the difficulty in transporting the handi- 
capped child for long distances in the rural 
areas. 

In this area, Orange County, the educational 
opportunities for handicapped children are pro- 
vided by home instructors under the administra- 
tion of the County Schools. One city district 
cares for its own handicapped. A staff of four 
full-time and three part-time teachers doing 
home teaching and one teacher at the County 
Hospital cared for two hundred fifty-two chil- 
dren during the school year of 1938-1939. 
Each teacher may carry a maximum pupil load 
of sixteen children. The child receives two one- 
hour lessons each week. 

The enrollment in the classes of the home 
teacher represent two kinds of handicaps, 
temporary and permanent. The larger number 


of children are with the teacher for a short 
time during the year. These children are tem- 
porarily handicapped and expect to return to 
school before the term is over. The teacher must 
know the educational policies of the school and 
what will be expected of the child when he 
re-enters his class. Often the class teacher recog- 
nizes the need of remedial work and asks for 
special attention to this weakness of the child 
while he is having individual instruction. In 
other cases the general course is followed. 

A smaller number of children are enrolled 
for the whole year. Some have never been in 
school and never will be able to go. The prob- 
lems in the teaching of the permanently handi- 
capped are the same as those met in every 
teaching situation, with the added problems of 
understanding the implications of the special 
defect. There are children of varying age, sex, 
nationality and defects in this group. Character- 
istics of the defectives vary though the types 
of defects may be the same. Some children will 
need emotional adjustments; some will need 
social adjustments; all with permanent handi- 
caps will need curricular adjustments. 
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Correction of the physical defect lies within 
the scope of the doctor or health department 
and the home. The teacher should be aware of 
the corrective program and help by adjusting 
the educational work to aid in the corrective 
treatment. A school program that meets the 
needs of the social and emotional development 
also aids in the physical development. 

As much of the educational planning for the 
handicapped is on the elementary school level, 
it is necessary to provide a minimum program 
for learning the fundamental skills. Though 
the physical defect will determine the possi- 
bilities of all phases of development, the matu- 
ration and interests of the child will serve as 
guides in planning the learning activities. A 
spastic child, unable to walk or use her hands 
with ease, unable to speak clearly, has met new 
learning situations in trying to play a small 
xylophone and in learning to use a typewriter. 
The use of these has contributed both to her 


mental growth and to her control of muscular 
movements. A Mexican girl who is badly 
crippled is learning to sew. A child who has 
had infantile paralysis and who is slowly gain- 
ing the use of all muscles is interested in ac- 
quiring all the fundamental skills and in fol- 
lowing the course of study that she would have 
in school. She expects to be able to go to 
school in a year or two. 

Home teaching presents many problems and 
often it seems that the results of the work are 
far from satisfactory. However, if the ultimate 
goals and rights of these children are kept in 
view, if there is an understanding of the child’s 
capacities and his defects, and if there is sympa- 
thetic co-operation with the home and by the 
home, education in the home may meet the 
needs of the handicapped child. 

Elma Dunlap, of Alpha Iota chapter, is a teacher of 


physically handicapped children, Orange County 
Schools Office, Santa Ana, California. 


TUCSON’S SPECIAL CLASS FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
ALICE S. GRAYBEAL 


HE SPECIAL class for crippled children in 

Tucson, Arizona, is now in its second 
year. No attempt has been made to include 
physical therapy in the school program, but 
there is close co-operation between the class 
and the crippled children’s division of the 
state and county boards of social security and 
welfare. Tucson is the treatment center for 
crippled children in southern Arizona, and 
the policy of the school is to leave physical 
therapy in the hands of the crippled children’s 
service and of private physicians. The original 
list of prospective pupils was secured from that 
service, supplemented by names furnished by 
the school nurses. The writer made personal calls 
at the homes of all children on these lists, tell- 
ing the parents in each case about the proposed 
special class and, if the child were considered 
suitable, inviting them to send him. Children 
who were subject to convulsive attacks were not 
taken, but no arbitrary limits were set as to 1.Q., 
and no race or color line has been drawn. The 


class was planned to provide educational op- 
portunities for children who, because of physi- 
cal disabilities, had not already had a chance to 
develop their real mental capacity. 

At present eighteen children are enrolled, 
four gitls and fourteen boys, of whom all but 
five are spastics. Their ages run from six to six- 
teen, most of them being about thirteen years 
old. Eight of them had been in school before 
entering this class but only five had made 
progress. Most of the spastic cases are com- 
plicated by serious speech defects, and four 
of them are hard of hearing. Two children 
must be moved in wheel chairs and one walks 
only with assistance. The others have crippled 
hands or backs, or legs in braces, or generally 
poor muscular co-ordination. 

We try to give these children as much as 
they can take of the regular curriculum plus the 
invaluable socializing experience of a group. 
All must learn consideration for others. The 
more able-bodied help the less, and children 
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who at home or in other groups would never 
have any useful part, here learn to take re- 
sponsibility, as well as to wait on themselves. 

Our day is short, because the crippled pupils 
come in a regular school bus after the other 
children have been delivered, and must be re- 
turned to their homes before the bus takes 
its regular loads. The lunch hour is part of 
our class program and we feel that it provides 
valuable training. Some of the children go 
to the store across the street to buy milk; 
others help arrange the tables, clear them, 


sweep the room, and wash the dishes, 

I feel that our greatest accomplishment thus 
far has been in social development. I am not by 
any means satisfied with what we have attained 
in other lines, but I know that this work must 
begin slowly. We are giving a chance to some 
children who would never have had it other. 
wise, and some of them are showing amazing 
progress. 

Mrs. Alice S. Graybeal, teacher of the special class 


for crippled children in the public schools of Tucson, 
Arizona, is a member of Alpha Alpha chapter. 


THE SPASTIC IN OUR SCHOOLS 
MARION STRAUSS 


" Bepessnen palsy cases in our schools for 
crippled children are those who have 
suffered from a brain injury. They are col- 
loquially called “‘spastics.’” At the present time, 
the spastic in our public schools for crippled 
children is receiving his academic education 
through (1) the genius of the teacher, (2) 
the helpfulness of other pupils, and (3) the 
perseverance and (4) the ingenuity of the 
spastic himself. 

We say the genius of the teacher because 
with the spastic the teacher cannot follow the 
laws of child growth, the facts of child psy- 
chology, the principles and devices of educa- 
tional method. Instead, she must constantly ad- 
just general educational theory to meet the 
needs of these decidedly atypical individuals. 

What can make her approach more scientific? 
From the orthopedist and neurologist she 
needs, besides exact pathology and specific eti- 
ology, the diagnosis and classification of indi- 
vidual cases and a statement of the limitations 
and of the possibilities of re-educating each. 
From the psychologist she wants help in de- 
termining the intelligence of her spastics. 
Even more important to her than the determina- 
tion of an intelligent quotient is the accurate 
measurement of the various more or less inde- 
pendent factors which make up intelligence. 
From the educator she needs an exchange of 
experience and a more scientific approach to 
the whole problem. 


The second factor is pupil helpfulness. No 
public school can possibly have enough adult 
attendants to care for these children. Child 
help is welcomed and is beneficial to giver as 
well as receiver. Visitors always commend the 
fine spirit of service evident in our schools. 
Still, the whole scheme is not without its 
dangers: the presence of the spastic retards the 
tempo of the group; the spastic may fail to 
differentiate between work that is wholly his 
and work that is partially another's; the non- 
spastic may not have the judgment to decide 
when it is better to give help and when it is 
better to withhold it. This entire problem is 
also part of the larger problem of the segrega- 
tion of the group of spastics within the group 
of crippled children of all types. 

Our third point is the perseverance of the 
spastic as a factor in his own education. 
Thwarted and frustrated on every hand, the 
spastic keeps on trying. Perseverance is a neces- 
sary and, fortunately, an almost universal char- 
acteristic of the spastic. There are unpleasant 
concomitants which we must guard against— 
a disagreeable aggressiveness, a false notion of 
the limitless possibilities of personal effort, a 
lack of judgment in regard to vocations. 

Our fourth and last factor in the education 
of the spastic is his own ingenuity. Watch a 
group of spastics do any simple task and you 
will be impressed by the ingenious ways by 
which they, self-taught, accomplish their ends. 
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If these children can, through their own in- 
genuity and effort, learn to do so much, how 
much farther they will be able to advance 
when we know better how to help them! 

We have indicated that there are much in- 
formation and scientific data that we lack at 
the present time. When all the agencies now 
trying to help the spastic, co-ordinate their ef- 
forts to solve the basic problems, we shall be 
able to help him to find better ways, more 


economical ways, more efficient ways, more 
normal ways of living the good life. 


Marion Strauss, now a member of St. Louis Alumnz 
chapter, was elected to Rho chapter while doing gradu- 
ate work at New York University. She is a member 
of the faculty of the Elias Michael School for Crippled 
Children in St. Louis. This article is a very brief out- 
line of a talk given before the Mid-West Education 
Conference held at Washington University. The full 
text may be found in The Crippled Child for April, 
1938. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM IN A CONVALESCENT HOME 
LORETTA MAUDE MILLER 


HE Country Home for Convalescent Crip- 
Ta Children, operated by the University 
of Chicago Clinics, and situated forty miles 
west of Chicago, provides care for about 
seventy children, from four to about fifteen 
years of age. 

The group is heterogeneous and rapidly 
changing. A large percentage are children of 
foreign-born parents living in areas of low 
economic status in Chicago. Previous school ex- 
perience has been intermittent or non-existent. 

Handicapped children tend to be highly 
individualized. Infantilism, resulting from long 
bed residence and oversolicitude of parents, is 
common. Egoistic tendencies, resulting in part 
from extended individualized treatment of dis- 
ease, are frequently seen. Temperamental dif- 
ficulties, such as tantrums, destructiveness, and 
withdrawal, often accompany physical suffering 
or separation from the family. 

An educational program which meets the 
needs of these children must be individual and 
flexible in character, permitting day by day ad- 
justments to changes in enrollment, to the 
health requirements of the children, and to the 
process of character development. An enrich- 
ing program, administered with a minimum of 
stress and a maximum of enjoyment is the goal 
toward which the school department works. 
An effort is made to preserve a nice balance 
between academic, recreational and creative 
opportunities. Nevertheless, minimum essentials 
of academic work need to be taught in or- 
der that the child may adjust readily to pub- 


lic school work when he is discharged. 

These various conditions are met by provid- 
ing individual work in arithmetic, formal lan- 
guage, spelling, and self-initiated creative ac- 
tivities. Group work is provided in history, 
geography, reading, orchestra, games and 
parties. Handwork, including sewing, metal 
work, lead casting, woodwork and rug-making, 
is emphasized. Music, which includes singing, 
appreciation, and orchestra work with instru- 
ments easy to play—recorders, drums, reed 
organs, bells—is peculiarly useful in providing 
both constructive activity and emotional en- 
largement for these children. The development 
of desirable hobbies which can be continued 
in their homes—amateur photography, stamp 
collecting, leisure reading, handcrafts, nature 
study—are essential elements in the school 
program. The usual forms of visual education 
are used, and at least one movie program of an 
educational nature is provided monthly. 

Achievement and grade placement are de- 
termined by means of standard achievement 
and intelligence tests. Research work with this 
group has shown that a desirable environment, 
adequate educational program, and the adjust- 
ment of individual emotional problems, singly 
or collectively, may result in improved school 
achievement and in marked rises in intelligence 
quotients, especially among the younger chil- 
dren.* 

* Loretta Maude Miller, “Special Problems in the 


Education of the Crippled Child,’”’ Master's Thesis, 
University of Chicago, 1938. 
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The school provides a full-time program 
for ambulatory children (about two-thirds of 
the group), and a part-time program for bed 
patients. High school pupils are tutored in a 
few subjects, depending upon their health 
requirements. Four teachers, with special train- 
ing and experience in their respective fields, 
make up the staff. 

The unique aspects of work with convales- 
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cents provide a ceaseless demand for initig. 
tive on the part of teachers, and a daily chal. 





lenge to provide opportunity for mental and | 
emotional development, contributing to the | 
total rehabilitation of the handicapped child, | 


Loretta Maude Miller, of Chicago Alumna, jis 
principal of the Education Department of the Coun. 
try Home for Convalescent Crippled Children, West 
Chicago, Illinois. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AT WITTEBOME, SOUTH AFRICA 
JANICE BREITWIESER 


— concerning the deaf in South 
Africa are naturally quite different from 
those in the United States, but the fundamental 
problems—those of the teaching of speech, lip 
reading, and language are the same the world 
over. From August, 1937 to March, 1939 I 
taught at the Dominican School for the Deaf 
at Wittebome, Cape Province, South Africa. In 
addition to teaching the beginning class, I 
conducted a teacher-training class for some of 
the staff members. 

The school at Wittebome is rather a unique 
institution. Let us pause for a moment to pic- 
ture it. Under the shadow of Devil’s Peak 
rests the little suburb of Wittebome, for the 
most part rather a miserable little village filled 
with hovels where natives, Cape coloreds, In- 
dians and Malays live. In the midst of all 
this, on a large block we see gleaming white 
buildings with red tile roofs built around a 
pretty enclosed yard. In the yard we see Irish 
Dominican sisters garbed in their spotless 
white habits watching over children ranging in 
all degrees of color. 

Support for this school comes from the Cath- 
olic church community and the Union gov- 
ernment. The Union government gives one- 
third of the money for maintenance while the 
church provides two-thirds. The school is run 
as a government school with the length of the 
school day, school holidays, teachers’ salaries 
and courses of study all determined by the 
Union Department. An inspector of special 
schools is sent several times a year from the 
Union Department of Education to visit the 


school and to report on classroom procedure, 
individual teaching techniques and administra- 
tion. 

As this is a school for colored children a 
great variety is seen. The largest part of the 
children are natives of pure African stock. 
There are also a large number of Cape col- 
oreds, children who have native blood as well 
as a strain of European blood. Then, too, there 
are a small number of Indians and Malays, 

Many of the children come to school from 
great distances, often several hundred to a 
thousand miles away. Most of the native chil- 
dren have never been in a real building, have 
never seen a bed, have never tried sitting in a 
real chair so they have a number of adjust- 
ments to make. The children all live in the 
school and soon come to think of it as their 
real home. 

One of the greatest problems of South 
Africa is that of the languages. In the first 
place, South Africa is a bi-lingual country. 
English and Africaans are the two official lan- 
guages. Normal hearing children are required 
to attend a school using English or Afrikaans 
with the second language taught as a subject. 
With the deaf children, it is next to impos- 
sible to teach the children more than one lan- 
guage; so the school at Wittebome uses only 
English. However, the Union Department 
keeps questioning the impossibility of the sec- 
ond language for the deaf. 

In addition to the two languages, English and 
Africaans, there is also the question of the vati- 
ous native dialects. Many of the tribes have 
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their own dialects, and it is estimated that 
there are about two hundred of these. For the 





real up-country natives, it is impossible to teach 


felt, however, that if the child has a com- 
mand of English, he will be able to make his 
way in the world. 

The question of teacher-training is rather 
an acute one in South Africa. As far as pos- 
sible, teachers have been sent overseas to 
study, but this is rather an expensive pro- 
cedure. It is now possible to take the the- 
oretical course for the English deaf diploma 
by correspondence and in 1939, for the first 
time, practical examinations were given by a 
board of examiners all located in South Africa. 

Classroom procedure was much the same as 
that used in any up-to-date oral school. Natu- 
tally, there was not much money to spend for 
equipment, but the classes were small and the 
quality of work done would, I feel, compare 
favorably with that in any school. 

It was my good fortune to be in South 
Africa during the time that the Coyne Pitch 
Indicator was completed. The instrument was 
invented by Mr. A. E. Coyne, a lecturer at 
the Cape Technical College, and as his wife 
was a member of our teaching staff, I was able 
to do a great deal of experimental work with 
this instrument. The Coyne Voice Pitch Indi- 
cator gives the totally deaf child a visual pic- 
ture of what he is doing with the pitch of 
his voice so that he may have a means whereby 
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he may get inflection into his speech. The 
child speaks into the microphone, the sound 
is amplified and carried to a set of electrical 
tuning forks set up with a harmonic elimina- 
tor. The fundamental tone excites response 
in the tuning fork corresponding to its fre- 
quency and a corresponding light flashes. 

To the child, the instrument appears as a 
fascinating toy. He speaks and watches the re- 
sponse of the colored lights discovering that 
the top lights indicate the high pitch and the 
low ones a lower pitch. At first the children 
merely jabber into the microphone and show 
that they have no idea of what is going on, 
but soon they realize the relation between their 
voices and the lights. They can feel the change 
of pitch and intentionally reproduce a high 
pitch or a low pitch as indicated by the teacher. 
Older children soon learned to copy inflection 
patterns in complete sentences. Feeling that the 
United States should have the opportunity of 
sharing the benefits of this instrument, I per- 
suaded Mr. and Mrs. Coyne to demonstrate 
their instrument here in the United States. 
They made a very successful tour of our coun- 
try last spring. 

In this short account I hope I have given 
you a little glimpse of the work done at the 
Dominican School for the Deaf in South 
Africa. 


Janice Breitwieser, at present, teacher of hard of 
hearing in the Long Beach, California, public schools, 
is a member of Tau chapter. 


MEASUREMENT OF THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE DEAF CHILD 


HELEN SCHICK LANE 


MEASURE accurately the intelligence of 

the deaf child, it is necessary to select 
a performance test in which the directions 
are in pantomime and the responses manipula- 
tive. Investigators selecting tests requiring lin- 
guistic responses or the understanding of ver- 
bal instructions publish the conclusion that the 
deaf as a group are mentally retarded. They 
fail to realize that the measurement of edu- 
cational achievement and lipreading ability are 
teflected in the score. 





The author has found norma! intelligence 
for the deaf child using the following tests: 


Chronological Number Med. 
Test Age Range __ of Cases 1.Q. 
Randall’s Island 
Performance Series 2-5 250 97.6 
Lectometer 6-21 200 100.5 
Advanced Per- 
formance Series 5-16 115 104.07 


The Randall’s Island Series was standardized 
at Columbia University. The lectometer was 
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designed by Max F. Meyer. Performance norms 
are based on tests of 1500 hearing people. 
The Advanced Performance Series is composed 
of well standardized performance tests as- 
sembled by the author. When given to hearing 
children there was a correlation of .71 with other 
performance tests and .65 with the Binet Scale. 

The examiner of handicapped children 
should also be alert to these additional factors 
that influence performance test scores. 

1. Performance Time. Many performance 
test items are scored in time required for com- 
pletion. Speed is a difficult concept to give the 
deaf child as there is no gesture for it and the 
hearing child is commended to, “do this quick- 
ly.” Pointing to a stop-watch or clock only 
serves as a distraction. In teaching the deaf, 
emphasis is always placed on perfection of 
speech production regardless of time required 
—and the habit of precision slows test per- 
formance. 

2. Behavior Maladjustments. Failure to per- 
form a test may indicate lack of ability, fail- 
ure to understand directions, fatigue, loss of in- 
terest, timidity, or negativism. The negativism 
which is passive frequently masquerades as 
shyness and is more difficult to detect and 
control than the active temper tantrum mani- 
festation. Behavior maladjustments are more 
frequent in a child thwarted in his attempts at 
self-expression by a language handicap. 

3. Poor Motor Co-ordinations. If the hear- 
ing loss extends to the semi-circular canals, 


there is a loss of equilibrium; if there is a 
cerebral birth injury, a motor impairment may 
result. Both loss of balance and motor disturb. 
ances will hamper test performance. At pres- 
ent there is no adequate test for measuring the 
mental ability of the deaf spastic who is handi- 
capped in both linguistic and motor responses, 
—deaf children are frequently the victims of 
oversympathetic relatives and friends who do so 
much for them that they deprive them of every 
opportunity to develop manual dexterity. 

4, Lack of attention to the performance te- 
quired and poor concentration are characteris- 
tic behavior on the child’s first test. 

A testing program is recommended for 
schools for the deaf to eliminate those who do 
not talk because of mental retardation rather 
than a sensory defect and to make homogen- 
eous grouping possible. To insure reliable re- 
sults, an individual performance test, non- 
verbal in both directions and responses, should 
be given by an examiner familiar with the be- 
havior manifestations of handicapped children. 
Retests should be given annually, especially 
to the preschool group, to get a true meas- 
ure of ability not influenced by behavior malad- 


justments, lack of attention and poor concen- | 


tration. 


Dr. Helen Schick Lane is psychologist of Central 
Institute for the Deaf of St. Louis, Missouri, and 
assistant professor of psychology of Washington Uni- 
versity of St. Louis, Missouri. She is a member of St. 
Louis Alumnz@ chapter. 


READING ACHIEVEMENT OF YOUNG DEAF CHILDREN 
RACHEL D. DAVIES 


fe FOLLOWING is a brief report of the 
achievement in reading of a group of total- 
ly and congenitally deaf children in Central 
Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri. 
The report shows (1) that deaf children can 
achieve reading scores, in some cases equal to, 
and in others better than, the norms estab- 
lished by tests with hearing children; (2) that 
the problem of achieving understanding of re- 
lated sentences in paragraphs is quite a dif- 


ferent problem from that of the acquisition of 
vocabulary and of the understanding of unre- 
lated sentences, and (3) that, with special tech- 
niques, the difficulties inherent in paragraph 
reading may be considerably reduced. 

The table given below shows the scores ob- 
tained on the Gates Primary Reading Tests, 
Types I, II, and III in September, 1938, and in 
May, 1939. The table gives the intelligence 
quotient and chronological age for each pupil, 
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the school grade and reading age achieved on 
each of the three types of the test, and the im- 
provement in months in both school grades and 
in reading ages from September to May. 


for Type II, but the gain for Type I, even 
though no special emphasis had been spent 
on vocabulary acquisition, was nine per cent 
above the gain for Type III. 


COMPARISON OF SCHOOL GRADES AND READING AGES ACHIEVED IN SEPTEMBER, 1938, AND IN May, 1939, 
ON GATES PRIMARY READING TESTS 


Type I Type II Type III 
School Reading School Reading School Reading 

1.Q. CA. Grade Age Grade Age Grade Age 
Pupil R.B. 113 
September 1938 6-11 2.37 7-7.5 2.90 8-5 1.75 7-0 
May 1939 a7 3.15 8-7.5 2.90 8-5 2.50 7-10 
Improvement in months 8 12 0 0 7.35 10 
Pupil J.P. 108 
September 1938 6-2 2.33 7-13 2.65 8-1 1.60 6-9 
May 1939 6-10 3.27 8-8.5 3.20 8-8 2.10 7-5 
Improvement in months 9.9 13.2 5.5 7 5 8 
Pupil R.G. 129 
September 1938 7-7 2.27 7-7.3 2.45 8-1 1.60 6-9 
May 1939 8-3 2.65 8-1 3.35 8-9.5 2.60 8-0 
Improvement in months 3.8 pe 9 8.5 10 15 
Pupil DW. 113 
September 1938 7-9 2.05 7-4.5 1.80 7-1 1.45 6-7.5 
May 1939 8-5 2.90 8-5 2.65 8-1 1.85 7-1.5 
Improvement in months 8.5 12.5 8.5 12 4 6 
Pupil D.Y. 104 
September 1938 6-7 2.30 7 2.15 7-10 1.50 6-8 
May 1939 7-3 3.00 8-6 3.00 8-6 2.10 T3 
Improvement in months 7 11 8.5 8 6 9 


The improvement in months is based on a 
ten month year in the case of school grades and 
on a twelve month year in that of reading 
ages. The total gain in months in school grades 
on Type I was 36.7 months, or an average 
of 7.3 months; on Type II, 31.5 months, or 
an average of 6.3 months, and on Type III, 
32.5 months, or an average of 6.5 months. 

The table shows that while improvement 
was made on Type III by each pupil, the dis- 
crepancy between scores on Types I and III 
and between Types II and III still persisted. In 
September the sum of the differences in months 
between school grades on Types I and III was 
34 months and in May 41.7 months. Between 
Types II and III, however, the sum of the 
differences was 40.5 in September and in May 
had dropped to 29.5 months. The average 
total gain for Type III was slightly more than 


Comparisons of reading ages and chrono- 
logical ages show that of the thirty scores for 
both September and May, nine show reading 
ages below chronological ages, one the reading 
and chronological ages to be the same, and 
twenty show reading ages above chronological 
ages. Thus a greater amount of superiority in 
reading age over chronological in May is 
shown for twenty-five per cent of the scores. 
Encouraging as these results are, in showing 
the capability of the deaf pupil to approximate 
the achievement of hearing pupils, much re- 
mains to be done in bringing about a better 
correlation between the ability required for vo- 
cabulary recognition and for the reading of 
paragraphs. 

Rachel D. Davies, M.A., of St. Louis Alumnz is 


Supervising Teacher at Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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IF YOU TEACH HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
MABEL MARTIN 


O NLY a small per cent of this world’s teach- 
ers do their work among handicapped 
children, but the field is an interesting one. 
I have never taught any kind of children, but 
I want to, and being visually handicapped my- 
self, I do understand the problems of the blind. 

We are not different from other people. 
There are, of course, a few things that we can- 
not do, but very few. For the most part our 
problem is finding a way around. We do with 
our hands some things that our eyes cannot 
do. We make our ears serve us for hearing 
and seeing. And we train our brains to re- 
member things we cannot easily look up in 
books. But aside from making the rest of our 
senses serve in place of the one we have lost, 
we are like you. We love, hate, fear, get 
excited, and feel all other emotions just as 
you do. 

We do not like super-sympathy. We are 
naturally forced into a certain amount of de- 
pendence, but we don’t like it. We have pride, 
too, and we long to achieve just as much as you 
do. So, if you ever teach the blind, don’t 
smother them with sympathy, don’t coddle, 
pamper, or feel sorry for them. You won't 
get anywhere by doing so. 


And last of all, we are individuals. There 
are all kinds of us just as there are all kinds 
of you. There are the quick and the slow, 
the bright, the average, the dull. Some are am- 
bitious, some are shiftless. Don’t think of the 
visually handicapped boy you perhaps know 
as “Mr. Smith’s blind child” (therefore apart 
from all others) ; think of him as John Smith, 
slightly inconvenienced in that he has to read 
with his fingers and struggle hard to remem- 
ber his arithmetic. 

If you ever teach in one of our schools treat 
the children as you treat those you are now 
teaching. They are in that school only be- 
cause their eyes do not see as well as yours, 


Mabel Martin is a blind woman, twenty-five years 
of age. She went through all the grades and high 
school at the Iowa School for the Blind and later 
attended the University of Iowa. 

Education of the blind is her particular interest, 
and she has a teacher's certificate which she would like 
nothing better than to use. She says, “I do not like 
to think of me as a blind person, a member of a group 
of blind people. I am part of a world in which a little 
more than one per cent are inconvenienced by the lack 
of normal eye sight.” 


Miss Martin’s address is 2342 East Ninth Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


REACTIONS OF A GROUP OF ELEMENTARY CHILDREN IN 
A RESIDENCE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND TO A MODERN 
MUSIC EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Master's Thesis, Ohio State University, 1939 


ELIZABETH LOUISE STOLTZ 


Feces school music program which of- 
fers contact with music to every child in 
a residence school for the blind, regardless 
of inherent musical talent, is as yet a rather 
untried and uncultivated field. 

The immediate aim of my study was to 
improve the music education program at the 
Ohio State School for the Blind. But also it was 
hoped that this study would bring the social 
values of the public school music program to 
the general attention of administrators, teach- 


ers, and others concerned with the education 
of the blind. To this end, we tested various 
materials and procedures so as to determine 
those which best served the special needs and 
interests of blind students. 

The first four grades of the school were 
used as the experimental group in the work- 
ing out of this study, which was conducted 
for one school year, from the autumn of 1938 
to the closing of school in June, 1939. At the 
opening of school in the fall, each child in 
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the grades included in this study was given a 
simple oral test devised by the writer, and 
calculated to obtain some measure of the 
amount of initiative, self-confidence, and co- 
operation possessed by the students in the 
group. These traits were selected because they 
are «onceded to be those personal character- 
istics which are most commonly lacking in 
blind people, and are the traits the possession 
of which is most conducive to their social in- 
tegration. In addition to the test, each student 
was rated in the above traits on the basis of ob- 
servation by the room teacher and the writer. 

The music education program for the year 
consisted of songs, listening material and rhyth- 
mic activity, together with creative work and 
public performances planned and carried out 
by the children themselves. Various activities 
were included: so as to take care of individual 
needs, interests and capacities. 

The Ohio State School for the Blind is a 
pioneer in an activity which opens a vast 
new world of experience to the sightless stu- 
dent. This new enterprise involves the con- 
struction of models of buildings, houses and 
many other objects, the relative proportions of 
which could never be otherwise grasped by the 
blind individual. The results of thorough re- 


search, these models are perfectly and pains- 
takingly constructed exactly to scale. They give 
the blind person a clearer conception of the 
world in which he lives, and thus make better 
social adjustment possible. 

In the experimental program the models 
were used many times as centers around which 
an entire unit of work was planned. Often 
music activities were correlated with units al- 
ready initiated in the classroom. 

At the close of the school year, each pupil 
was rated again by the room teacher and the 
writer in the characteristics mentioned above. 
In every case some measure of improvement 
was shown. Of course, it would be a fallacy 
to assume that all of the gains evidenced in 
the traits of initiative, self-confidence and co- 
operation were the result of the music educa- 
tion program. However, it was the opinion 
of the faculty that the music activities did con- 
tribute to the attainment of those characteristics 
which are so necessary to the blind person, 
so that he may live as socially efficient and 
rich a life as he is capable of attaining. 

Elizabeth Louise Stoltz is instructor in violin and 
public school music at the Ohio State School for the 
Blind, Columbus, Ohio. She was initiated into Nu 
chapter, and is now affiliated with Central Ohio 
Alumne chapter. 


SPEECH IMPROVEMENT IN THE BURBANK SCHOOLS 
CLARA MAY POST 


‘dove Burbank School District has provided 
instruction for handicapped children since 
1928. Special teachers make two weekly calls 
of an hour’s duration on each pupil in his 
home. They keep in close touch with classroom 
teachers, and, as far as physical strength per- 
mits, pupils follow the same course of study 
as that prescribed for those in school. Each 
year the Division of Health tests the hearing 
of all children. Those who show a pronounced 
loss are enrolled in classes for lip reading. In- 
creasingly more attention is being focused on 
the speech program. In September kindergarten 
and all new pupils are given a speech test. 
Those with a defect are enrolled in a correc- 


tive class, meeting each week. As fast as de- 
fects are corrected pupils are retested and dis- 
missed. In June those still remaining in the 
class are again tested to note improvement and 
procedure for the ensuing year. 

Most children, however, need help in speech. 
Two years ago as an experiment, speech im- 
provement was inaugurated in the classrooms 
of the elementary schools. Posture, breathing, 
voice, enunciation, and pronunciation are em- 
phasized by the speech teacher at the weekly 
lesson. Poems applicable to some difficulties 
are memorized. Children anticipate and enjoy 
this period. Teachers report an improvement in 
reading and a better social attitude on the 
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part of those hampered with a real defect. 
Last spring at the P.T.A. preschool round- 
up over one hundred children were tested in 
speech. The presence of the parents afforded 
an opportunity to point out the need of early 
correction of any defect. As a result, parents 
came to the office for suggestions to follow 
during the summer months. This fall a service 
has been offered whereby parents may bring 
a child to the office at intervals for observa- 
tion. If they forget, a telephone call concern- 
ing the child’s progress is a reminder. 
Mothers’ Teas have been introduced, the 
guests being mothers of children with speech 
defects. Over a cup of tea the speech teacher 
points out the need of correction in order 
to build a well rounded personality. Discussion 
follows. Mothers admit hitherto unrecognized 
problems. At the end of the hour all depart with 


a better sense of co-operation. 

Intermediate and primary grade teachers each 
hold a monthly meeting. Their purpose is to 
discuss and find a solution for some common 
speech problem. In summer school during the 
past two years there has been an increased enroll- 
ment in speech classes among our teachers. 

Frequent requests for talks before nursery 
school and kindergarten groups, and P.T.A., 
show a growing interest in good speech. Every- 
where the world is awakening to its importance 
in all walks of life. Americans are notorious 
for their bad speech habits. But with parents 
and teachers aroused to an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of its advantages, good speech should no 
longer be a problem but a decided opportunity. 

Clara May Post of Los Angeles Alumnz chapter is 


Director of Speech and Home Instruction in the Bur- 
bank City Schools, Burbank, California. 


THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD WITH DELAYED OR DEFECTIVE SPEECH 
SARA STINCHFIELD-HAWK 


psgageerege work by Dr. Stinchfield and 
Edna Hill Young on some two hundred 
and fifty children in three nursery schools, and 
with crippled, visually handicapped and hard- 
of-hearing children in the Los Angeles area, 
has been described in their book, called Chil- 
dren with Delayed and Defective Speech, Stan- 
ford University Press, 1938. The method has 
been described and illustrated by means of 35 
mm. films which are used for teacher and par- 
ent training purposes. Recently this work re- 
ceived national recognition. It is financed by a 
Rockefeller grant, under which further work 
in filming, recording and reproducing speech, 
and in audiometer testing is being carried on. 
The workers include in addition to the above, 
Dr. L. E. Travis, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Prof. Eugene Hahn, Wayne University, 
Prof. Paul Pfaff, San Diego State Teachers Col- 
lege, and Mr. Donald Schultz, Alhambra Public 
Schools. 

Briefly stated, the method as first worked 
out by Mrs. Young, furnishes an avenue for 
the training of normal children who have not 


easily mastered the complicated speech patterns 
involved in our language. It also provides a 
new and useful method for the training of 
children who are delayed in development, who 
have not talked at all, who are deficient in 
hearing, mentally or visually deficient, or crip- 
pled. The teacher actually sets the pattern for 
the child, giving the muscular impressions by 
means of touch, and directing the movements 
used in forming an entire word, with the 
speech organs moving through the serial order 
necessary for the completion of a word-pattern. 
Timing the movements is imperative, so that 
the child may neither stumble nor repeat the 
sounds, as in stuttering or stammering, nor 
confuse similar sounds and substitute wrong 
ones, as in saying “dis” and “dat” for this 
and that, or “wat” for rat, and “wook” for 
look. The setting of the pattern prevents the 
beginnings of wrong forms of speech, and the 
persistence of inaccurate auditory images of 
words. Many children who learn by the com- 
mon trial-and-error method soon learn to per- 
petuate the wrong sounds. It is always much 
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harder to eliminate substitute sounds, than to 
form the correct speech habits at the outset of 
learning to talk. 

Definite suggestion to the muscles used in 
speech, as to where to begin, and how to move 
forward into the completion of the word, with- 
out breaking up the word-pattern, give the 
child the actual experience of success. It pro- 
duces a type of speech which is free from er- 
rors and correctly formed at the outset, saving 
much time and effort on the part of teacher, 
parent and child. It is a short cut to normal 
speech, and reduces the burden on other finer 
accessory muscles and nerves used in trying 


to hear how people talk, or to see how they 
say it. It is the actual doing of the process 
through motor cues and kinaesthetic impres- 
sions. The arguments in favor of this type 
of training are so obvious that one wonders 
why it has not been previously worked out. 


Dr. Sara Stinchfield-Hawk, a charter member of 
Delta chapter, is a lecturer at the University of South- 
ern California and psychologist at the Pasadena Poly- 
technic Elementary and Junior High School. She is 
president of the American Speech Correction Associa- 
tion, has an advisory interest in the Hill Young 
School of Speech, and spends one day a week at the 
Child Guidance Clinic of Los Angeles and Pasadena. 


SPEECH CORRECTION AND SPEECH IMPROVEMENT 
IN THE LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS 


ALICE C. CHAPIN 


“He who helps a child helps humanity with a distinctness, with an immedi- 
ateness which no other help given to human creatures in any other stage of 
their human life can possibly give again.” PHILLIPS BROOKS 


pares is one of the states in which 
far-sighted provisions have been made to 
help the child handicapped by defective speech. 
There is reimbursement from state and county 
to districts which maintain classes for educat- 
ing physically handicapped pupils. 

One of the most gratifying outcomes of work 
with the so-called exceptional child is the in- 
creasing interest and understanding which all 
teachers show toward the pupil who deviates 
from the so-called normal child. As corrective 
and remedial work has progressed, parents 
and teachers, enthusiastic over the progress 
made by pupils who are given special atten- 
tion for overcoming handicaps, have under- 
taken an enlightened program for the early 
recognition and prevention of such defects. 

This gradual shift of interest, or rather this 
widening of interest, from the seriously handi- 
capped child whose condition arouses imme- 
diate sympathy, to a preventive program for all 
children, is one of the most hopeful phases of 
the child welfare program. The speech cortec- 
tion classes in the Los Angeles city schools 
exemplify this trend. When speech correction 
classes were organized in the Los Angeles city 


schools in 1921 only pupils who were seriously 
handicapped were enrolled. But the interest 
in the program for better speech has created 
a demand for speech improvement as well as 
speech correction. At present classes are or- 
ganized in 125 elementary schools, 20 junior 
high schools and in 17 high schools. 

As a basis for work in speech correction, 
a helpful attitude is developed on the part of 
other pupils toward the child who is handi- 
capped. No story is ever told or play given in 
the Los Angeles public schools in which a 
person with a speech defect is mimicked to 
afford a comedy element. Children respond 
very readily in expressing a helpful attitude. 
Tactful teachers and understanding parents 
can do much to keep an afflicted child from de- 
veloping a feeling of inferiority. 

This same thoughtfulness for the handi- 
capped has been shown by the motion picture 
producers in Hollywood who have expressed 
their willingness to co-operate and have shown 
a desire to discourage the exploitation of any 
handicapped child in talking motion pictures. 
They have said, “No child who stutters will 
be given a part in a talking motion picture and 
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no juvenile actor will be allowed to imitate 
a speech defect.” 

Many of the managers of our radio stations 
realizing the influence of radio speech on the 
speech habits of the younger members of their 
radio audience, have taken definite steps to 
eliminate from radio programs the imitation 
of stuttering and other types of speech defects. 
The sympathetic interest and constructive atti- 
tude shown by outside groups as well as by 


those who are definitely working to alleviate 
conditions for the handicapped child, give a 
very hopeful outlook for the welfare of all 
children. 


Alice C. Chapin, principal of the Speech Correction 
School, Los Angeles City Schools, is also an instructor 
in the University of California Extension Division, 
She is a charter member of Eta chapter and is now 
affiliated with Los Angeles Alumnz chapter. 


HELPING THE SLOW-LEARNING CHILD 


MARY J. 


r ANY unselected school population, there is 
a certain per cent who learn slowly. In or- 
der that such children may reach their fullest 
development, special provision must be made 
for them. The Jackson Opportunity School in 
Kansas City endeavors to provide a curriculum 
that will help the mentally retarded child to 
function as a useful and happy citizen. 

The enrollment at Jackson School is divided 
into two sections, the lower division for the 
pupils of the primary grades, and the upper 
division for those of the intermediate and ad- 
vanced grades. The pupils of the lower divi- 
sion remain with their homeroom teachers all 
day. The program for these groups is that used 
in any progressive primary classroom. Activi- 
ties based upon the experiences and needs of 
the pupils are the means by which the subject 
matter of the courses of study embodied in the 
curriculum, is mastered. 

The pupils of the upper division have a 
homeroom period at the beginning of the 
morning session at which time are discussed 
and set up standards of good citizenship and 
good workmanship. After this period the pupils 
go to different rooms for work in the academic 
subjects, according to their academic achieve- 
ment level. Here activities are carried on which 
challenge the ability of each individual and 
which stimulate him to put forth his best ef- 
fort. The enrollment in the homeroom groups 
is homogeneous as to the physical and socio- 
logical age of the pupils. 

These rooms for academic work are con- 


BURKE 


sidered clinics and the pupils work against 
their own scores and records, trying to make 
gains each day. The large boy or girl of low 
academic achievement does not feel disturbed 
because a smaller one is in the same academic 
group with him or her for each knows that the 
homeroom group, to which he or she really 
belongs, is composed of classmates of the same 
physical and social development. 

The afternoon session for the upper division 
is devoted to the study of pre-vocational train- 
ing. There are four sections, one devoted to 
home economics for the girls, two to industrial 
arts for boys, and one to the study of indus- 
tries in our City. 

The section giving home economics training 
emphasizes the selection and preparation of 
foods, clothing problems, child care and home 
management. The industrial arts sections pro- 
vide opportunities for the boys to work with 
various mediums that will give training in 
helping with home repairs, and in making 
suitable articles for the home. Here, also, the 
boys gain experience that fits them to take 
jobs in various trades such as the cabinet shop, 
the upholstery shop and other industrial ac- 
tivities. 

The section devoted to the study of indus- 
tries of our city introduces the pupil, by means 
of trips, to types of industrial activity in which 
he might work. Each industrial plant visited 
is studied as to the department in which each 
pupil might function best. After the trip the 
discussions and written work center upon the 
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requirements of the various departments. 

The faculty, by means of home visits, keep 
in close touch with the life of the pupils out- 
side of school hours. A case history, kept for 
each child, furnishes material for remedial 
measures. Diagnoses of standardized tests are 
made frequently to ascertain the help needed 
by each pupil. 

Living together in a democratic way is the 
policy by which the pupils and teachers of 
Jackson School work. The spirit of co-opera- 


MERRYHEART SCHOOL AND 


tion among the teachers sets a good example 
for the pupils. The pupils help with the gov- 
ernment of the school, conduct the assemblies, 
and present plays and operettas. It is hoped 
by all concerned with the school that the vari- 
ous activities carried on will help the boys 
and girls to live useful and happy lives. 


Mary J. Burke, principal of Jackson Opportunity 
School in Kansas City, Missouri, was initiated into 
Gamma chapter and is now a member of Kansas City 
Alumne chapter. 


CLINIC AT COLUMBUS, OHIO 


FLORENCE MATEER 


pesca: is primarily a psychological 
clinic established twenty years ago. Since 
diagnosis without means of correction is of 
negligible human value the school for correc- 
tive work of all types developed as an aid to 
the clinic work. In consultant cases the prob- 
lems vary enormously, from whether a baby 
is a good promising one for adoption to what 
to do for a failing senile relative. Naturally, 
many cases are seen merely to learn the true 
problem and are then referred to agencies that 
handle that problem. The same is true with the 
educational problems. Children are not taken 
into Merryheart School unless the need is for 
work that cannot as readily be otherwise pro- 
vided. Naturally, since the service depends 
upon need, children enter for varying lengths 
of time, a week, a year, three or four years. 
Age is no barrier. A baby may learn to play, 
a mother to take care of her child, or a college 
student get help in forming better habits of 
study. It is a matter of individual need and 
service. 

Even in these days there are lost worlds to 
be found and new countries to be established 
in education as well as other lines of thought. 

Merryheart has been established to challenge 
the idea that the handicapped child has to stay 
handicapped, his 1.Q. unchangeable, his status 
predetermined. The work is primarily indi- 
vidual. A child or an adult comes for psycho- 
logical help. He may need education, analy- 
sis, suggestion, habits of play, methods of in- 


dustry, sympathy, criticism, religious training, 
or any of a thousand things. In so far as re- 
sources and knowledge are possible we try to 
supply these to the relief of the individual 
himself or of his parents. 

A special field of research in the significance 
of glandular disturbances in the causation of 
human problems has grown out of these early 
attempts. Similar significance in the field of 
calcium disturbance, vitamin deficiencies, and 
general nutritional handicaps have also begun 
to show themselves. 

As the days go by we see one child graduat- 
ing from high school, another successfully 
supporting his parents, others happy helping 
in homes, some married, a few college gradu- 
ates, discontented men in other jobs, break- 
down cases back at work, and some still handi- 
capped. 

It is a busy work, but a happy one. When 
adults are to be helped they come for consulta- 
tion only. When children are to be helped they 
usually come for a few days, a month, a year 
or more into our school. 

Ages ranged this past year from eleven 
months to sixty-eight years. This year we have 
already had patients as young as five months 
and as much as seventy-eight years in age. Each 
case is a challenge, an adventure of the most 
solemn sort into the citadel of a human soul. 

Books growing out of this work are Just 
Normal Children and Glands and Efficient Be- 
havior. 
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THE PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT PROGRAM 
AT OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


WILDA M. ROSEBROOK 


7 PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL consultant pro- 
gram was initiated by the late Dean George 
F. Arps in October, 1935. It was placed under 
the immediate supervision of Dr. Charles Scott 
Berry, Director of the Bureau of Special and 
Adult Education. Dean Arps felt that the Uni- 
versity should assist teachers with their train- 
ing while in service, and should provide a con- 
sultant service, upon request, in different areas. 
Under the leadership of the present Dean, 
Arthur J. Klein, the psycho-educational service 
is an integral part of the expanding teacher-in- 
service training program of the College of 
Education. 

What are our objectives? Why should the 
College of Education at Ohio State University 
develop psycho-educational consultant service? 
We have several objectives in mind, and the 
order of presentation here has no significance. 

1. Teachers, by and large have had very 
little opportunity in the study and guid- 
ance of maladjusted children. This service 
helps fill in this gap. 

2. In recent years administrators, for the 
most part in this state, have had to be 
students of such things as building pro- 
grams, centralization, transportation, and 
politics and have had very little time to 
study problems of curriculum adjustments 
in relation to individual needs of chil- 
dren. The service has little value if ad- 
ministrators do not feel the implications 
involved, and assist teachers in working 
with these problems. 

3. We feel that the school is the key agency 
in all prevention programs, social, emo- 
tional and physical as well as educational. 
In all too many communities the school 
seems to stand as an agency of itself. 
This seems to apply more in the fields 
of social and emotional maladjustment 
than in the physical area. This is true, 
of course, because all well organized city 
and county health services are definitely 
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organized to include school health pro. 
grams. Therefore, we try to tie up cases 
with whatever community agency should 
work with the schools in the particular 
difficulty. 


. It is not only the school that is unable to 


interpret its problems to other agencies 
in the community, but many other agen- 
cies have not been trained in understand- 
ing the problems of the school nor, con- 
versely, does the school understand their 
problems. In view of this fact it has 
become increasingly evident that repre. 
sentatives of all child-welfare services in 
a community should attempt to interpret 
their problems and solutions to each 
other. 


. One very essential feature of this pro- 


gram is to give what assistance we can 
to graduate students in this’ field who are 
serving as teachers, psychologists, and in 
other capacities in schools. Some of these 
may be working wholly or as part-time 
in the phases mentioned above or as spe- 
cial class teachers, guidance workers, 
visiting teachers and in special remedial 
classes. We are also looking forward to 
the time when our budget will permit us 
to select outstanding graduate students 
interested in this field to serve as assist- 
ants with a small stipend, at least. We 
hope that this will permit them to spend 
some time in the field as well as to carry 
on classroom work. 


. A program of this type must include adult 


education. Many, many times administra- 
tors and teachers cannot make the adjust- 
ments that seem indicated because adults 
of the community do not understand. In 
this respect it is very fortunate that Dr. 
Berry is able to direct both the psycho- 
educational consultant service and the 
adult educational service in the cities using 
their program. 
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How THE WorK Is ACTUALLY CARRIED ON 


We send announcements to all school ad- 
ministrators over the state with the exception 
of those in our largest cities. This announce- 
ment describes the services that are available to 
them for the coming year. Requests for my serv- 
ices are accepted in order made. The school 
administrators assume responsibility for all of 
my expenses ; transportation, room and board, 
while I am in a school. 

Dr. Berry precedes me and holds a general 
meeting with the teachers in the school system 
in which he sets forth the objectives and what 
we expect of them and how we can be of 
service to them. This introduces such routine 
matters as description of the information we 
want on such children and the conferences I 
wish to hold with the teachers through the week. 
We emphasize that the teacher after she has 
made observations and in many cases has called 
for the assistance of the school nurse or a local 
social worker has still much to contribute in 
the plans made for this child. 

I like to have as many outside representa- 
tives of child-welfare agencies present at the 
conferences with teachers as possible. In some 
communities there is much help from outside 
and of course, in others there is none. 

The Director! of the Division of Public 
Assistance, State Welfare Department, and his 
staff understand and appreciate this program 
and many of their representatives over the 
state give direct assistance in the study of chil- 
dren regardless of whether they are under their 
immediate supervision. 

The problems presented for study vary, of 
course, from school to school. We stress 
throughout that this is not a service program 
for individual children, but is rather an edu- 
cational service designed to assist the teachers, 
administrators, parents and other groups to 
have a better understanding of the needs of 
these unhappy and maladjusted children. 

In one community for example, the program 
started by the organization of special classes. 
The person appointed to teach this special 


* Henry J. Robinson. 


class was a vety fortunate appointment. 
Through her own personality and leadership 
the program has expanded into a part-time 
special class in the morning and a reading de- 
ficiency program in the afternoon. In the latter 
role, Miss Ward? assumes the role of assisting 
teacher working at times with individuals; at 
other times with small groups. She is also able 
to present her work to luncheon clubs and 
teachers grours. 

In another community the county and city 
systems together with representatives of all 
child-welfare agencies as well as some repre- 
sentatives from the state department began to 
hold local conferences to study the needs and 
problems of individual children. 

In still another instance the community has 
been asked to help in the initiation of a pre- 
vention program in reading. This school has 
added another teacher to the staff and has made 
it possible to have an assisting teacher who is 
well on the way toward developing reading 
programs in the three lower grades to meet 
the individual requirements of children. 

This year for the first time the College of 
Education, through representatives from the 
Departments of Psychology and Elementary 
Education and our Bureau has made it possible 
for a limited number of teachers in service to 
meet every other Saturday morning to discuss 
their problems in reading. This work will also 
include a rather intensive study of factors con- 
tributing to reading deficiency. 

The whole psycho-educational consultant 
service will be successful in so far as we can 
guide adults dealing with children to feel that 
factors determining growth and development 
are dynamic, never static, and that all behavior 
is symptomatic and has real meaning only in 
terms of the child’s growth and development 
from conception to the present. 


Dr. Wilda M. Rosebrook is Associate Professor and 
Psycho-educational Consultant in the Bureau of Spe- 
cial and Adult Education, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


* Miss Alma Ward, Toronto Public Schools, Toron- 
to, Ohio. 
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HONORS 


In September, 1939, Myrtle Erickson, a 
member of Sigma chapter and teacher of the 
deaf and hard-of-hearing at Foshay Junior 
High School, received an Honorary Fellowship 
to the Andhra Research University, located at 
Vizianagaram, British South India. Her Mas- 
ter’s thesis (University of Southern California) 
and her work in educating deaf boys and girls 
to become useful citizens brought her this 
special recognition. Through research work 
in this field she received from the American 
International Academy two diplomas: (1) 
“Member of Merit,” (2) “Star and Cross of 
Science” along with the “Star and Cross of 
Science Medal.” This academy was organized 
in 1898 and re-incorporated in 1930 under the 
laws of the State of Maryland. “Its purpose is 
to develop culture in the branches of Science, 
Arts, and Letters, and for any and all purposes 
thereunto relating, to establish liberal educa- 


tional benefits for the people, and especially, 
but not exclusively, in relation to International 
Affairs.’” The Washington, D.C., chapter, from 
which she received these honors, is organized 
as the International Academic Council. 

She also received a diploma and beautiful 
medal, making her an honorary member of 
the Federation of the Association of the Deaf 
in Bruxelles (Brussels), Belgium. A diploma 
from a French Academy was also bestowed 
upon her. 

At the convention of the National Education 
Association at San Francisco she appeared on 
two programs. On July 3, 1939, at a meeting 
of the Department of Lip-reading she discussed 
“Lip-reading for the Adolescent Deaf and 
Hard-of-hearing Boy and Girl,” and on July 4 
appeared on a panel discussing “Hearing Aids” 
and “Audiometer Testing” under the auspices 
of the Department of Special Education. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


HE REPORTS of the White House Confer- 

ence on Child Health and Protection 
(1930) showed a startling number of children 
who are physically or mentally handicapped to 
such a degree that they are in serious need of 
special educational provision. These and other 
studies constitute an index of the great serious- 
ness of the problem of educating exceptional 
children, as well as an undoubted challenge to 
enlarge research, to refine methods of enumera- 
tion, to establish findings, and to adjust the 
educational program in accordance with the 
findings. The Office of Education has carried 
on a continuous series of studies, many of 
which are of direct service to the school sys- 
tems of the country, as indicated by the follow- 
ing publications: 


Digest of Legislation for Education of Crippled 
Children. Bulletin, 1929, No. 5. 

Special Schools and Classes in Cities of 10,000 
Population and More in the United States. 
Bulletin, 1930, No. 7. 

Education of Crippled Children. Bulletin, 1930, No. 
as 

The Speech-defective School Child. Bulletin, 1931, 
No. 7. 


Public School Education of Atypical Children, 
Bulletin, 1931, No. 10. 
Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachers of 
Exceptional Children, Bulletin, 1931, No. 21. 
Parents’ Problems with Exceptional Children, Bulle- 
tin, 1932, No. 14. 
Adjustment of Behavior Problems of School Chil- 
dren. Bulletin, 1932, No. 18. 
Group Activities for Mentally Retarded Children. 
Bulletin, 1933, No. 7. 
Teachers’ Problems with Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 
Children. Pamphlet, 1934, No. 54. 
Teachers’ Problems with Crippled Children. Pam- 
phlet, 1934, No. 55. 
Teachers’ Problems with Children of Lowered 
Vitality. Pamphlet, 1934, No. 56. 
Coordination of Effort for Education of Exceptional 
Children, Bulletin, 1935, No. 7. 
Guide to Curriculum Adjustment for Mentally Re- 
tarded Children. Bulletin, 1936, No. 11. 
The Deaf and the Hard-of-hearing in the Occupa- 
tional World. Bulletin, 1936, No. 13. 
Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachers of 
Exceptional Children. Bulletin, 1937, No. 17. 
Occupational Experiences for Handicapped Ado- 
lescents in Day Schools. Bulletin, 1937, No. 30. 
From Research in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, by Charles H. Judd. Staff Study Number 19. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
(Price 20 cents.) 
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Women’s Leadership in Inter- 


national Co-operation 


At the Pi Lambda Theta Council Banquet, August 4, 1939, at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, Dr. Mary Sinclair Crawford, Dean of Women, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, delivered the address of the evening. Interesting excerpts from her talk follow: 


ARE we answer the protests of the younger 
D generation called to the sacrifice of their 
young lives, by equivocations about colonies 
and credits? . 

“Have we accepted the necessity for the 
wholesale destruction? The answer is ‘No’! 
The women of the world are aroused. We see 
this in the great meeting going on now in 
Stockholm, the International Association of 
University Women, representing thirty-five 
countries. We see it in the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, repre- 
senting twenty-seven national bodies, one of 
the four hundred organizations for women 
with headquarters in Geneva. We see it in the 
League of Nations Committee of Women’s 
International Organizations, representing forty- 
five million women encircling the world. We 
see it in that small group of seven women 
lawyers—each a woman of distinction—in her 
own country. These women constitute a com- 
mittee, inaugurated at Geneva, whose agenda 
is the first international inquiry into the legal 
status of women. . . .” 

“The question of nationality, which affects 
women more closely than men, has been select- 
ed by the League of Nations as one of the 
three subjects to be submitted for codification 
of International Law. Only six states in the 
world today make no difference between the 
sexes in their laws on nationality—five of the 
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six are on the American continent, the sixth in 
Russia, while in fifty-five countries of the world 
marriage with an alien means loss of nationality.” 

“The progress of a race—of a nation—of 
our sex is marked by three stages: the first is 
educational opportunity, the second is the fran- 
chise, the third is equal opportunity for the 
world’s work and its rewards. Each of these 
stages is accomplished by long and bitter 
struggle... .” 

“In America we have accomplished the first 
two stages, educational opportunity and the 
franchise. Let us therefore, as an organized 
group of thoughtful minds, strive to lead the 
women of America across the third stage. The 
history of the human race is a veritable drama. 
Periods of brilliant achievement have been 
followed by periods of mental darkness. While 
through the centuries there have been from 
time to time women of great learning and 
high culture, yet on the whole they are not yet 
representative. Perhaps history may show that 
the contribution of the United States to civil- 
ization is the influence on other nations in the 
advanced educational opportunity and achieve- 
ment of women. When we have passed from 
the scene may it sometime be said of us, as 
Kipling wrote: 

For their work continueth 
Broad and deep continueth 
Great beyond their knowing.” 














Report of the Finance 
Committee—1937-39 


INVESTMENT OF PERMANENT FUNDS 


URING the biennium 1937-39, Pi Lambda 

Theta has maintained a policy of safety 
rather than attempt to accumulate larger interest 
rates for investments. The whole problem of 
investment during this period of time has been 
one that baffled many of the ablest of business 
and financial advisers. In view of this attitude 
of uncertainty, we have considered it wise to 
protect our funds even though necessarily at a 
low interest rate. 


SYSTEM OF ACCOUNTING 

The future growth and efficiency of Pi 
Lambda Theia seems to demand a system of 
financial records that is thorough and easy to 
consult. To accomplish such a system of 
records, the services of an accounting firm, the 
J. D. M. Crockett and Co. of St. Louis, who 
has audited the organization’s books during the 
past four years, has been employed to assist in 
planning and keeping the books for the Treas- 
urer. A new set of books is now in use with 
a system of records which we believe is a dis- 
tinct improvement, both for present efficiency 
and for future reference. 


THE BUDGET 

Careful planning of the expenditures during 
the past two years by the President and other 
members of the Executive Committee, and, also, 
by the Executive Secretary, has resulted in ex- 
cellent conditions for Pi Lambda Theta financ- 
es at the present time. Because of this fact, and 
because the Council assessment established by 
the Council of 1937 at $40.00 for each chapter 
has been found during this biennium to be a 
distinct burden to chapters having a relatively 
small number of members, it is recommended 
that the Council assessment be $30.00 per 
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chapter for the biennium beginning July 1, 
1939, and ending June 30, 1941. 

After careful study of the trends in income 
and expenditures for the four years beginning 
in 1935 and ending in 1939, the Finance 
Committee suggests the following budget for 
the coming biennium: 


BUDGET FOR THE BIENNIUM—1939-1941 


Income 

Initiation Fees (2400 at $5.00) ......... $12,000.00 
Active Assessments (7500 at $1.00) .... 7,500.00 
Council Assessments (54 at $30.00) .... 1,620.00 
Registration fees (100 at $1.00) ........ 100.00 
NE wks Massie dter caine aes cats 8,000.00 

1720 at $4.00—$6,880.00 

99 at $5.00— 495.00 

100 at $6.25— 625.00 

$8,000.00 
nS ee Cee ee EOE eT Ee 525.00 
SE ee ee 75.00 
Life Membership Payment .............. 1,000.00 
$30,820.00 

Expenses 
ES acarsoi exww he RG e wee esadeeseee $ 7,800.00 
PS oases Vosinctedaccasae heewanee 600.00 
ME lao aie 9 pie aa eas nice Ae GR TS 3,500.00 
Traveling Expense (Chapter visits, etc.) .. 1,500.00 
Salary Executive Secretary ............. 3,000.00 
Secretarial Assistance .........cccce00% 1,100.00 
Postage and Express 2.0... occ ccscecssews 725.00 
Life Membership Reserve .............. 1,000.00 
Office Expense—Supplies .............. 600.00 
Telephone and Telegraph .............. 100.00 
Executive Committee Meetings ......... 1,000.00 
po a) ee 7,000.00 
Treasurer's Bond, Auditing of Books, Safety 

BME IO oa Sep nalts asin ore psd sage 320.00 
Dues and Subscriptions ................ 75.00 
PN NE is cc csienlews pare eaaeg 2,000.00 
Emergency Fund (Constitution) ......... 500.00 
$30,820.00 
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Research 
RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 
GRACE BECKETT 


Summary of Dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Ph.D. degree 
at the Ohio State University, 1939. “Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program of the United States: 


Analysis and Theoretical Implications.” 


NTERNATIONAL adjustment of post-World 
I War monetary and trade dislocations failed 
twice, namely, at the World Economic Con- 
ferences of 1927 and 1933. Thereupon the 
Congress of the United States undertook to 
develop a program of tariff liberalization on 
a reciprocal basis in order to aid both domestic 
recovery and international reconstruction. The 
authority for the program was an Amendment 
passed in 1934 to the Tariff Act of 1930.1 The 
present study was undertaken primarily to 
evaluate the main effects of pursuant tariff 
changes in the various nations of the world. 

Under the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram twenty-one bilateral trade agreements ex- 
tending unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment have been negotiated by executive author- 
ity.2 The general form of an agreement has 
been standardized, consisting of 1) general 
provisions, 2) a schedule of concessions ob- 
tained, and 3) a schedule of concessions grant- 
ed. The general provisions have been formulated 
with complete cognizance of the existing inter- 
national economic problems. They have been so 
drafted as to establish specific arrangements but 
at the same time allow for sufficient flexibility of 
action to permit adjustments under emergency 
circumstances. In the schedule of concessions ob- 


*Power was delegated to the President to make 
foreign trade agreements in which existing United 
States’ tariff duties were modified by as much as fifty 
per cent increase or decrease. No commodities could 
be transferred between the dutiable and the free list. 

*Under unconditional most-favored-nation _ treat- 
ment, nation A grants immediately to nation B any 
commercial favor which she has granted to any third 
nation X. Under conditional treatment nation A 
grants to nation B a commercial favor which she has 
granted to any third nation X only if B gives A the 
same (or an equivalent) concession given by X to 
receive the favor. 
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tained the United States received concessions 
upon exports in the form of duty reductions, 
duty bindings, free-list bindings, increased quo- 
tas, the binding of existing quotas, and the re- 
moval of special luxury, monopoly, or import 
taxes. In the schedule of concessions granted 
we offered concessions in the form of duty 
reductions and duty or free-list bindings, upon 
the basis of the chief supplier principle.* 

A statistical evaluation of the effects of the 
reciprocal trade agreements upon our foreign 
trade encounters many obstacles which limit 
its scope and validity. These obstacles include 
the non-availability of complete statistics of 
trade data, the consequent difficulty of isolating 
factors motivating changes in trade, and the 
briefness of the period under consideration. 
With full realization of the limitations, a sta- 
tistical analysis was undertaken. It was found 
that the share of world export and import trade 
in which the United States participated in- 
creased. There was apparently a tendency for 
trade with agreement and non-agreement coun- 
tries to move in the same general direction; 
when trade with both groups increased, how- 
ever, trade with agreement countries usually 
increased more than trade with non-agreement 
countries, and vice versa. During the first part 
of the period agreements have been in opera- 
tion (1935-1937), when the value of total 
United States’ trade increased, trade with agree- 
ment countries in concession products at times 
increased more than trade in non-concession 
products, although this was not always the 
case. During the latter part of the period 


* According to this principle the country which is 
the main source of supply for any specific tariff para- 
graph is given a duty reduction upon that paragraph. 
The use of this device conserves bargaining power for 
future agreements. 
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(1938-1939), when the value of total United 
States’ trade decreased, trade with agreement 
countries in concession products usually de- 
creased less than trade in non-concession pro- 
ducts. Evidently the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program helped to liberalize interna- 
tional commodity movements, even though the 
positive amount of liberalization was not great. 
The program probably had a significant nega- 
tive effect, that is, to prevent the development 
of further restrictions and discriminations with 
regard to the foreign trade of the United 
States. As a stop-loss device the program has 
been very important. 


“Any reader who is familiar with the history of 
tariff policy during the post-World War period, espe- 
cially with regard to discriminations against the United 
States, will undoubtedly recognize the importance of 
the above gain from our trade agreements program. 





A critical survey of the theories of inter. 
national trade supports a short-run bargaining 
policy, provided definite standards are em- 
ployed for making changes in tariff duties, 
These standards are: First, can valuable conces- 
sions be obtained by making the proposed 
change in tariff duty? Second, will the change 
be made in full realization of possible effects 
upon every other item in the international bal- 
ance of payments?” Finally, how will the 
change affect the domestic situation in the 
United States? A bargaining policy seems to 
offer the only feasible program which will ob- 
tain some of the advantages of the international 
division of labor in a world which is filled with 
trade restrictions. 


Grace Beckett, of Nu chapter, is teaching in In- 
diana Central College, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Extension 


URING the biennium 1939-41 an Extension 

Committee is again at work. The purpose 

of this committee group is to discover those in- 

stitutions in which the establishment of active 

chapters of Pi Lambda Theta can be encour- 

aged, and to assist alumnz members in organiz- 
ing themselves into regional or local groups. 

If you, personally, can assist the committee 
by making contacts with an institution or with 
a field member who would be interested in 
taking responsibility for bringing together a 
group of Pi Lambda Thetans, will you write to 
the chairman of the Extension Committee or 


to the committee member who is in your sec- 
tion of the country? 
Elizabeth Cameron Bent, 623 N. First St., 
San Jose, California. 
Helen C. Davis, State Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colorado. 
Dorothy Larned, 154 Maynard Road, Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts. 
Helen Olson, 3316 East 60th St., Seattle, 
Washington. 
Helen K. Mackintosh, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C., Chairman. 
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The Editor’s Page 


Pi Lambda Theta Leaflet 


gape of postal regulations, it was not 
possible to enclose with each October 
JouRNAL a copy of the new leaflet describing 
Pi Lambda Theta. Consequently chapter presi- 
dents will receive sufficient copies for distribu- 
tion to all active members. They may be given 
to members in attendance at meetings and 
mailed to others with local news letters. 

The following chapters have not yet notified 
the editor of the number of leaflets needed for 
use with initiates and for publicity purposes. 
If you desire them, make your request before 
the supply is exhausted. 


Zeta Omicron Psi 

Eta Pi Alpha Gamma 

Kappa Upsilon Alpha Kappa 
Chi 


March Journal 


The March JouRNAL will be a special issue 
on mental hygiene, with some articles on pre- 
school education. Send names and addresses of 
possible contributors to the editor or to any 
member of the Advisory Committee. Contribu- 
tions are due February 1. 


May Journal 


The May JouRNAL will be devoted to edu- 
cational activities outside the profession of 
teaching. If you know of members who are 
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engaged in such projects, please send their 
names and addresses to the editor. 

Publications of members in 1939 and 1940 
will also be listed in the May issue. 


Journal Correspondents 

Only the chapters listed below have notified 
the editor that they have appointed correspon- 
dents. Other chapter presidents should appoint 
correspondents before the next issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

Alpha chapter—Ruth Flowerree, Extension 
Division, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 

Gamma chapter—Emily Jane Yount, Corbin 
Hall, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Delta chapter—Theressa Matz, 255 Watson 
Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Sigma chapter—Mabel Lindsay Montague. 

Central Ohio Alumnz—Lucy Amborski, 96 
E. Patterson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Chicago Alumnz—Mrs. Ruth W. Mikesell, 
1438 Sedgwick Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Extra Copies of the Journal 

Because of several requests in the past for 
certain issues of the JOURNAL to be used by 
students, the executive committee authorized 
the printing of 250 extra copies of each issue. 
These will be available for purchase at the 
regular price of 25 cents each. Orders may be 
sent to the editor. 














News 


On Sunday evening, February 25, 1940, the 
annual Pi Lambda Theta reunion dinner will 
be held in St. Louis, Missouri. Those attending 
the meetings of the American Association of 
School Administrators and allied organizations 
are asked to reserve that evening. Dr. Helen 
Walker, newly elected national second vice- 
president, will be the principal speaker. Fur- 
ther details may be obtained from Mrs. Helen 
Lane, 1083 Purdue Avenue, University City, 
Missouri, from the program of the Association, 
or from our Executive Secretary, Mrs. Kathryn 
Williams. 

Alpha 

Alpha chapter had three representatives at 
the Biennial Council in Palo Alto: Miss Nell 
Kitchens, president of Alpha Chapter and offi- 
cial delegate; Mrs. Hazel Hoffman Perryman, 
president and official delegate from Central 
Missouri Alumnz chapter; and Miss Ella Vic- 
toria Dobbs, a visitor and one of the honored 
founders. All three brought back glowing re- 
ports of the meeting: its record attendance; its 
challenging program; the fine spirit of fellow- 
ship; and the gracious hospitality of our west- 
ern members. 

On October 21 the Kansas City Alumnz 
chapter arranged a one o'clock luncheon at 
Arrow Rock Tavern, which is owned by the 
State of Missouri and managed by the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. Miss Nelle 
Kitchens, president of Alpha chapter, Mrs. 
Deborah Mills Gordon, president of Central 
Missouri Alumnz chapter, Miss Ella Victoria 
Dobbs, Mrs. J. K. Fyfer, Miss Lura Lewis, and 
Miss Ruth Flowerree drove to Arrow Rock 
to meet them. After the group had gazed at 
the bed on which Washington had slept before 
it made its long journey from Philadelphia and 
the other interesting things in the bedrooms 
and the museum, had paid particular respect 
to the relics of Dr. John Sappington, the for- 
mer owner, and had renewed old friendships 
and made new acquaintances at the luncheon 
table, the hostess gave an interesting lecture on 
the Tavern, which has been in continuous use 
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built 
Dr. Eva Johnston, Professor Emeritus of 


as a tavern since it was in 1830, 
Classical Languages and Archaeology, had 
another delightful Mediterranean cruise last 
February and March. Dr. Johnston has tray- 
eled widely for study and pleasure. In fact, her 
Doctor's degree was conferred at Koenigsberg, 
Germany. 

Miss Dorothy Farthing, Instructor in Educa- 
tion and Instructor in the University Labora- 
tory School, had the Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree conferred by the University at the June 
commencement. Dr. Farthing’s dissertation was 
entitled ‘““Techniques for the Appraisal of Ele- 
mentary School Instructional Programs Which 
Conform to Newer Practices.” 

Miss Minnie Irons, Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, and Miss Verna Wulfekam- 
mer, chaitman of the Applied Arts Depart. 
ment of the University and president of the 
Columbia Branch of the American Association 
of University Women this year, attended the 
national convention of Kappa Delta Gamma in 
August. 

Miss Elsa Nagel, of the Germanic Languages 
faculty, attended the summer session of the 
University of Wisconsin. There she took a 
course in lyrics with Dr. Friedrich Bruns. Miss 
Nagel is a past president of Alpha chapter. 

Ruth Fienup is secretary to Dr. John A. 
McGeoch, formerly chairman of the Psychol- 
ogy Department of the University, and now at 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Alice Parker (1926) received her Doctor's 
degree from Yale in June. Dr. Parker has been 
a faculty member of Lindenwood College at 
St. Charles, Missouri for several years. Linden- 
wood, which is the oldest college for women 
west of the Mississippi River, celebrated its 
centennial in 1927. On this occasion Pi 
Lambda Theta was included in the representa- 
tives of learned societies who were guests of 
the college. 

Eda B. Stauterman (1920), who head. Al- 
pha’s list of national life members, writes from 
Elmira, New York, where she is head of the 
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English Department in the Elmira Free Aca- 
demy. She is also president of the Elmira 
Classroom Teachers Association, secretary of 
the New York Teachers Welfare League, and 
county chairman of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

Martha Layman (1930), who is a member 
of the faculty of the State Teachers’ College at 
Valley City, North Dakota, will be on leave of 
absence this year and is attending the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, where she is working toward 
her Doctor's degree. 

Martha Smith (1923) is Supervisor of 
School Attendance and Community Relations 
in the State Department of Education, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

Rowan Elliff (1927), who is serving her 
tenth year in the Department of Vocational 
Education in the field of Home Economics at 
the University of Nebraska, taught last summer 
at Colorado State College at Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado, in teacher training in home economics. 


Gamma 

During the meetings of the Kansas State 
Teachers Association, Gamma chapter spon- 
sored a breakfast meeting in Pittsburgh and a 
luncheon in Dodge City for members who 
might be present. 

Miss Helen Shaw, one of the most recent 
initiates, is doing research for her thesis, ‘‘Fac- 
tors Relating to Reading.” She is making a 
study of two groups of children over a two 
year period. All sorts of achievement tests are 
being used. The work is being carried on not 
only in connection with the Lawrence schools 
but also involves the parents. All of the factors 
included in reading are being investigated. 
Miss Shaw hopes to complete her work this 
year. 


Delta and Western Pennsylvania 


The highlight of Delta’s summer activities 
was their annual summer tea for women stu- 
dents of the University of Pittsburgh School 
of Education. The tea was held on the after- 
noon of July 26 in the Steven Collins Foster 
Memorial. Katharine Foulke spoke on “The 
History and Ideals of Pi Lambda Theta” and 


introduced our guests. Guest of honor was 
Delta’s own Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant 
U.S. Commissioner of Education at Washing- 
ton, D.C., and former national president of 
Pi Lambda Theta. Dr. Goodykoontz gave a 
charming speech of greeting. Guests from 
other chapters honored at the tea and presented 
to the group by Katharine Foulke were: Dr. 
Frances R. Dearborn, member of Theta chapter 
at the University of Iowa and visiting instruc- 
tor in Education at the University of Pittsburgh 
summer session; and Mrs. Carrie Belle Parks 
Norton of Indiana, visiting instructor in the 
University’s English department. The main 
speaker was Dr. Herbert Spencer, president of 
the Pennsylvania College for Women, who 
gave an interesting lecture on his European 
travels and illustrated it with colored slides. 

As usual, Delta members were professionally 
active this summer. Dr. Dorothy McMurry was 
director of the University of Pittsburgh Dem- 
onstration School in which Evelyn Beatty was 
principal and Mary Fallon, teacher of English. 

At a curriculum conference held by the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh School of Education in 
July, Dr. Bess Goodykoontz spoke on “The 
Elementary School Program.” Delta members 
who taught in Pittsburgh’s Scheneley Summer 
High School were: Bertha Bailey, Emma Barth, 
Helen Bruun, Anne Proie, and Esther Simons. 
Katharine Foulke, assistant superintendent in 
charge of personnel of the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, supervised the city’s summer school 
teachers. 

Deltans not engaged in teaching this summer 
served as delegates to or attended educational 
conventions, went to school, or traveled. Harriet 
Morgan was a delegate of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association to the N.E.A. con- 
vention at San Francisco. In addition to our 
regular delegate, Dorothy Pickard, Katharine 
Foulke and Bess Goodykoontz also represented 
Delta at the Pi Lambda Theta Council; and 
Laura Braun represented the Western Penn- 
sylvania Alumne chapter. Thelma Waddle, 
corresponding secretary of Delta, attended the 
University of Chicago. Helen Hillard studied 
at the Pennsylvania College for Women. Ther- 
essa Matz received a scholarship for Harvard 
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University where she did graduate work in 
English and fine arts; while at Harvard she 
enjoyed meeting the members of the Alpha 
Eta chapter of Pi Lambda Theta and will al- 
ways remember their gracious hospitality at 
their luncheon at Cedar Hill. Other Deltans at- 
tended the University of Pittsburgh or the Erie 
Center of the University. Mabel Schar and 
Alice traveled in Mexico; Ruth Theis and 
Helen Kiester went to Yellowstone National 
Park; Bertha Bailey made a trip through the 
South via New Orleans and Jacksonville; many 
members attended the New York World’s Fair, 
and several went to the Fair at San Francisco. 

In the activities of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Education Conference held at Pittsburgh 
in October, members of both Delta and the 
Western Pennsylvania Alumnz chapter were 
prominent. Laura Braun, retiring president of 
the Western Convention District of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, presided 
at the business meeting of the conference; she 
also had charge of the Good Fellowship Even- 
ing, an informal reception held in in the Com- 
mons Room of the Cathedral of Learning for 
teachers and educators attending the Confer- 
ence. Other Delta members who served as 
hostesses to the Conference were: Delta’s presi- 
dent, Bertha Bailey; Harriet Morgan, Execu- 
tive Council Representative of the P.S.E.A.; 
Carrie Patterson, Mabel Schar, and Gertrude 
Barthol. Myrl Eakin and Mazie Cooley were 
co-chairmen of publicity for the Good Fellow- 
ship Evening. In the section meeting of the 
primary grades, Charlotte Truby, principal of 
Pittsburgh’s Wickersham School, spoke on 
“Reading Readiness.’ Zoe A. Thralls, associate 
professor of geography at the University of 
Pittsburgh, presided at the meeting of the 
lower intermediate grades and spoke at a 
section meeting on ‘Modern Geography Versus 
Historical Geography.” Thelma Waddle had 
charge of the exhibit of pupils’ work in geog- 
raphy. Catherine Soffel, principal of the Schaef- 
fer School, gave a demonstration in play direct- 
ing. Catherine Lyons spoke on “High School 
Students’ Contributions to School and Com- 
munity Citizenship through Extra-Curricular 
Activities’ at the Secondary Education Confer- 


ence and served as secretary-treasurer of the 
mathematics section. Other Delta members tak. 
ing an active part in the Conference were: 
Carrie D. Patterson as secretary-treasurer of the 
elementary education section, Jean Hay as vice. 
chairman of the English section, and Dr. Do. 
rothy McMurry as secretary of the teacher edu- 
cation section. Helen Bruun, chairman of 
Delta’s social committee, was in charge of the 
luncheon given at the University Club for Pj 
Lambda Theta members attending the Confer. 
ence. 

For the present year many Delta members are 
holding important offices in other educational 
organizations. Myrl Eakin is president of the 
Alumni of the School of Education and the 
Graduate School of the University of Pitts- 
burgh; she is also serving as second vice-presi- 
dent of the Western District of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association and as a 
member of the National Tenure Committee of 
the N.E.A. Other Delta members serving in 
the P.S.E.A. are Mazie Cooley, newly elected 
secretary of the local district and Harriet Mor- 
gan in her second year as Executive Council 
Representative. Laura Braun, president of the 
Western Pennsylvania Alumnz chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta, is first vice-president of West- 
ern District of P.S.E.A. 

Delta’s program committee, with Emma 
Barth for chairman, has prepared an interesting 
and unusual program for this year’s monthly 
meetings. With the unifying theme, “High- 
lights of Pittsburgh,” the program is chiefly 
concerned with leisure-time activities. At the 
November meeting Jane Ellen Ball, represent- 
ing the Drama League of Pittsburgh, will give 
a demonstration of the principles of acting, 
assisted by an amateur cast of students from 
the Studio of the Theater. In February George 
Seibel, book and drama critic, will speak on 
“The Drama in Pittsburgh.” Later in the year 
Dr. Croit R. Hoechst, director of Pittsburgh's 
evening schools, will speak on “Hobbies” ; and 
Delta members will exhibit thir hobbies at a 
special show scheduled for the final meeting 
of the year. 

Tota 
Iota chapter commemorated the anniversary 
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of the founding of the chapter at Indiana Uni- 
versity by a Sunday night supper served Octo- 
ber 15 at the Rose Tea Room. The subjects for 
the evening centered around travel as a worthy 
use of leisure. 

Professor Lillian Gay Berry of the Latin De- 

artment described a summer's trip to two 
world fairs and Hawaii. Miss Amelia Peters of 
the School of Education discussed Alaska and 
her experiences as a visitor there. Mrs. H. L. 
Smith (Johnnie R. Smith) shared with fellow 
Pi Lambda Thetans her 15,000 mile journey to 
South America as a member of the World 
Federation Cruise. Meetings of the World 
Federation were held on board the cruise ship 
Rotterdam, and in San Juan, Puerto Rico. Dur- 
ing the cruise fifteen ports in the Caribbean and 
on the South American coast were visited. At 
each port of call the group of educators were ac- 
corded many courtesies and opportunities to 
visit the local schools. On board the Rotterdam 
were eleven members of Pi Lambda Theta. 

The November meeting of Pi Lambda Theta 
was devoted to a consideration of opportunities 
for use of leisure on the I. U. campus as part 
of the general study of leisure being pursued 
by the chapter during the year. Various recrea- 
tional groups were represented by members 
who gave talks concerning the aims and oppor- 
tunities offered by their particular organiza- 
tions. 

Ruth C. Smith, Iota °39, was one of sixteen 
U.S. students selected to study with the Stu- 
dent’s International Union at Geneva last sum- 
mer. Miss Smith left Geneva in August, and, 
after a stay in London until she could book 
passage, arrived in New York on the Washing- 
ton, September 18. She is now studying French 
culture and personnel and guidance work at 
Teachers’ College Columbia University. 


Nu 

Central Ohio Alumnz and Nu chapter ob- 
served Founders’ Day Saturday, November 11, 
at a banquet at the Southern Hotel. Dr. Vir- 
ginia Sanderson, one of our members and As- 
sociate Professor at Ohio State University, gave 
us an interesting and thought-provoking talk 
on “The Pioneers of Today.” 


Agnes Kerrigan of Washington Court 
House, Ohio, won the National Award for 
her design of the cover for the Phi Delta 
Kappa magazine. 

Dr. Lou Labrant is now editor of Educa- 
tional Method. The October issue entitled “We 
Went to Summer School” is well worth the at- 
tention of school administrators. Miss La 
Brant still continues her work of lecturing to 
various groups. On November 3, she spoke 
before the Northeastern section of the Ohio 
Education Association in Cleveland and later 
at the regional meeting of teachers of English 
in Wheeling, West Virginia. 


Rho 

During the past year, H. Louise Cottrell has 
been on leave from her duties as vice-principal 
of the Stockton School, East Orange, New 
Jersey, and has been a research associate in cur- 
riculum building at the Center for Safety Edu- 
cation of the Division of General Education of 
the University. The Center for Safety Educa- 
tion was established in June 1938 through a 
grant by the National Conservation Bureau. 
Fellowships and scholarships were awarded to 
educators from sixteen states. Miss Cottrell is 
the consultant in safety education for the East 
Orange schools, and is a monthly contributor 
to Safety Education. Her special interest is 
safety education in the elementary schools. 
Carrying the work of the Center into the col- 
leges, Miss Cottrell spent the summer lecturing 
at the summer sessions of universities and col- 
leges in Massachusetts, Ohio, Michigan, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Connecticut. Eleanor 
Mauk and Julia W. Lloyd were students at the 
Center for Safety Education. 

Irma Gene Nevins, professor of health and 
physical education at Kansas State Teachers 
College, was also a teaching fellow. Miss 
Nevins is especially interested in the adminis- 
tration and supervision of health, safety and 
physical education. She was in charge of safety 
education courses, including a unit on driver 
education and traffic safety, at the Kansas col- 
lege during the past summer. 

Many Rho members are serving on the 
faculty of the School of Education during the 
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current year. On the major faculty we find 
Dr. Rhea K. Boardman, Dr. Marguerite Hus- 
sey, Dr. Helen Manzer, Dr. Dorothy Mulgrave 
and Dr. Freda Winning. The instructors in- 
clude Meta L. Anderson, Ruth Freeman, 
Theresa Lynch, Ruth Manser, Lucienne 
Olinger, Helen Reynolds, Clyde Schuman, 
Modena Scovill, Martha Sibley, Elizabeth 
Wetherbee Stine, Lulu Sweigard and Lempi 
Talvensaatri. 

Three non-departmental courses offered by 
Dr. Freda G. Winning should be of special 
interest to women: ‘Social Customs and Mod- 
ern Hospitality,” ““Women in the Professions” 
and “Women in Industry.” 


Sigma 

Three members of Sigma chapter, Marguer- 
ite Kyes, Gertrude Best Hammond, and Beth 
Banning contributed articles to the 1939 Year- 
book of the California Elementary Principal's 
Association dealing with the elementary prin- 
cipal as supervisor. 

Miss Helen Ury of Sigma chapter has a 
timely and helpful article on social guidance 
in the September number of Frontier. 

Sigma chapter was much saddened recently 
by the death of Mrs. Nellie Potter, retired 
principal of the Los Angeles City school 
system, and a past president of our local Pi 
Lambda Theta group. Mrs. Potter was also a 
National Life Member of Pi Lambda Theta, 
and had long been active in the profession. 

The recent Superintendents’ Convention 
held in Del Monte, California, October 4 to 7 
was of particular interest to Pi Lambda 
Thetans. Miss Pansy Jewett Abbott, Superin- 
tendent of San Mateo County school, was 
elected president of the Association for next 
year, an unusual honor generally reserved for 
men. Mrs. Ardella B. Tibby, only woman 
superintendent of a California city school 
system, and president of Sigma chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta, presided over one of three 
general sessions of the convention. A Pi 
Lambda Theta luncheon was one of the high- 
lights of the entertainments. 

The fifth annual conference of the Southern 
California regional branch of the Progressive 


Education Association was held in Los Angeles 
October 14, 15, and 16. Pi Lambda They 
was well represented in the chair and in the 
audience. Mrs. Ardella B. Tibby, Sigma chap. 
ter president, presided over one of the larges 
of the panel discussions; Miss Helen Jewet 
Rogers was a member of another. Audience 
contributions in workshop and panel were 
made by numerous other Sigma members ip. 
cluding, Cora Lee Danielson, Marjorie Shea, 
Dr. Ethel Andrus, Dr. Mabel Rice, Evaline 
Dowling, Florence Sprenger, Margaret Saylor, 
Georgia May Sachs, Evelyn Ross, Neva Faber, 
Dorothy Klinepeter, Mary Helbling, Dr. 
Niegosch, Mary Meredith, Dr. Huxtable, Leo 
May Gamble, and Mabel Montague. 

Dr. Zelma Huxtable and Mrs. Dorothy 
Klinepeter are being congratulated on their 
new positions as co-ordinator of social evalua 
tion classes in their respective schools in the 
Los Angeles City system. 


Alpha Zeta 

The Pi Lambda Theta Loan Fund was estab- 
lished in October, 1938. Under the manage- 
ment of the Student Finance Office of the Uni- 
versity, any worthy woman, registered in the 
School of Education, may apply for a loan 
from the fund. The borrower agrees to pay 
back the amount loaned, plus interest, after a 
stated period of time. Thus the fund may be 
constantly put to use. A sum of $200 was de- 
posited with the Finance Office in October, 
1939. As of November 1, there was a balance 
of $75.00. 

After having completed her Ph.D., Helen 
Djang, Hsiang-Lan, plans to leave for China 
the first week in January. She has accepted an 
offer to be head of the Education Department 
of Ginling Colege, Chengtu, West China. Gin- 
ling College in China is comparable to Wel- 
lesley and Smith in this country. She is now 
spending a month visiting Eastern colleges. 
Her thesis is a very worthwhile contribution: 
“The Adjustment in American Culture of the 
Chinese children in Chinatown, Chicago, and 
Its Educational Implications.” 

Elizabeth Bright McKinney is Supervisor of 
Christian Service at Baptist Institute, Phila- 
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delphia, Pennsylvania. Her Pi Lambda Theta 
membership has been transferred to Eta chap- 
ter at the University of Pennsylvania. In the 
January, 1939, issue of The Young Peoples’ 
Leader, her article “The United Christian 
Youth Movement” appeared. 

Frances Knight, Educational Counselor in 
Washington, D.C., writes: “You may be in- 
terested in some of our teacher activities for 
this year. Some of these are: Investigation of 
Current Social Problems including many of the 
Government Agencies dealing with such prob- 
lems, establishing a shop for arts and crafts, 
and organizing recreational groups. Various 
problems of supervision are being studied by a 
group of teachers working with me. Studies of 
community resources are being continued. 
These and other efforts by teachers and ad- 
ministrators seem worthy of attention. 

Minnie Hiubregtse writes from India: “You 
will be quite amused to hear of how we are 
arranging for new black boards. The primary 
classes have always had but one small wooden 
blackboard each. (About 3 by 4 feet in size.) 
We are planning to make long ones in the 
walls. Slate ones are too expensive so we 
make a smooth cement surface and paint that a 
dull black. We—the children and I—shall mix 
the cement and put it in the walls on the next 
Saturday. This saves the expense of a cart and 
the children love to help. . . .” 


Alpha Eta 

Several members were busily engaged at 
summer school during July and August. Alice 
Haley was a member of the staff at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. Laura Suttis taught 
English at Dalhousie University and at the 
same time ran a city survey in Halifax for an 
apprenticeship system which is to be inaugur- 
ated soon. Alice Smith was engaged at the 
Summer School office, while Faith Taylor and 
Helen Donnelly attended Harvard Summer 
School. President Lorna Proudfoot attended 
the Biennial Council at Stanford University as 
delegate from Alpha Eta chapter. Bernice 
Newborg spent an interesting summer carry- 
ing on personal genealogical research and 
writing. 


At the beginning of a new school year, sev- 
eral members were in educational positions. 
Gladys Manley Strom is now supervisor of the 
secretarial department at the Walsh School, 
Miami, Florida. Kathryn Durrell is at Welles- 
ley College as instructor in economics and edu- 
cation. Laura Suttis is preparing lessons on 
world history for the Correspondence Division 
of the Department of Education of the Techni- 
cal College in Halifax. Dorothy Burbank is 
teaching history at Arlington High School. 
Alice Fleming ‘has left the Washington Child 
Guidance Clinic and is now psychologist at the 
Worcester Child Guidance Clinic. Alice Smith 
has a new position as secretary for the Central 
Consumers Corporation of Cambridge. Helen 
Donnelly is giving an extension course in 
Remedial Reading in addition to her full time 
teaching position. She is also chairman of the 
reading committee of Brookline. Eva Ammi- 
down is guiding teachers in an extension 
course on biology at Boston Teachers College. 
Florence Waterman is working on a third year 
supplementary text for Latin classes. The sub- 
ject is Ethics as taught by Cicero and the 
Stoics. 


Central Ohio Alumnz 

Luella Zettler, a former member, is research 
assistant in the Motion Picture Project of the 
American Council on Education in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Marie Mason is working on her Doctor's 
thesis: ““Developing an Objective Test of Visual 
Hearing.” She has tested over a hundred chil- 
dren at the Alexander Graham Bell School in 
Cleveland and about two hundred and fifty at 
two schools in Pennsylvania—Western Penn- 
sylvania State School for Deaf and the De 
Paul School for Deaf. It’s a study which should 
prove useful to many of us and helpful to the 
defectives. 

Helen Chrysler was in Summer School at 
Ohio State studying general bacteriology. Hel- 
en’s work in the field of science has received 
recognition from Gartner who, in his textbook 
Biochemistry, referred to and copied the graphs 
from her Master’s thesis. 
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Foreword 


Ww™ THE publication of this Research Monograph Pi Lambda Theta has advanced 
another measure in its effort to stimulate research in the field of education. 

In 1923 the Council voted a scholarship of one thousand dollars to assist some woman 
in a year of advanced study in education. This was the beginning of a long-hoped-for 
project, the financial support of educational research. 

In 1925 the Council voted that one thousand dollars be used annually for research and 
that the award be known as the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship. Nine women held the 
fellowship under that plan. 


1924-25, Agnes Snyder, Chi chapter 
1926-27, Lycia Martin, Alpha chapter 
1927-28, Helen Bragdon 

1928-29, Helene Willey Hartley, Beta chapter 
1929-30, Eula Williams, Alpha chapter 
1930-31, Helen C. Davis, Theta chapter 
1931-32, Marjorie Shaw, Pi chapter 

1932-33, Frances E. Jones, Nu chapter 
1933-34, May V. Seagoe, Alpha Delta 


In 1934-36 the fund was allocated to the work of the Committee on Conservation of 
Education in combatting the destructive criticism of the schools which was the result of 
the economic crisis in the country. 

In 1937 the Council returned to the promotion of research with a changed policy on 
the fellowship fund. At that time, it was decided that three or four awards of two hundred 
fifty dollars each would be granted annually for individual or group research that had 
been completed and submitted in accordance with requirements set up by the Fellowship 
Committee. Four such awards were announced in 1939, one to a Pi Lambda Theta Alumnz 
chapter, and three to individual women who had completed studies related to the national 
program topics. Abstracts of the four studies are contained in this monograph. The fifth 
study is one which was completed by the woman awarded the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellow- 
ship, in 1932-33, under the earlier arrangement for the handling of the fund. 

For the examination of many studies submitted in competition for the awards, and 
for generous assistance in the preparation of these abstracts for publication, the organiza- 
tion and editor are indebted to the members of the Fellowship Committee: 


MARION ANDERSON, Chairman 
MARGARET HARGROVE 

LILLIAN LAWLER 

CLEO MURTLAND 

HELEN M. WALKER 
FLORENCE H. WILSON 
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The Development in the United States 
of Legislation Concerning Women’s 
Remunerative Work in Gainful 
Occupations 


CENTRAL OHIO ALUMN4 CHAPTER OF PI LAMBDA THETA 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS STUDY is a survey of the development 
Tas the United States of the legislation about 
women’s remunerative work in gainful occupa- 
tions with emphasis on the changes in the last 
ten years. 

The investigation shows the status of the 
laws in force in continental United States in 
December, 1938, with a few exceptions where 


| the state laws were not available. 


The making of the report necessitated an 
exhaustive study of the laws of the states and 


' of the District of Columbia, with the inclusion 


of several judicial decisions regarding the con- 
stitutionality of the laws. The study was writ- 
ten in the name of Central Ohio Alumnz 
chapter of Pi Lambda Theta by a committee of 
five members. * 

There are three parts of the study. Parts I 


| and II present general information about wom- 


\eermmuncanmennansce = 
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en workers in continental United States: who 
they are, their numbers, their location geo- 
graphically, and the occupations in which they 
are engaged. The information is largely pre- 
sented in table form. Part III deals with the 
development of labor legislation for women 
under the headings: (1) prohibitory and regula- 
tory laws (2) laws about hours of labor (3) 
minimum wage laws (4) seating laws (5) in- 
dustrial home-work laws, 


WOMEN WORKERS 


It was found that a fourth of the ten and 
three-fourths million women workers are in the 


* The committee consisted of the following mem- 
bers: Florence Josephine Kelley, Clara Leum, Olive 
Clevenger, Faye Reeder, and Mapel Dell McMillan, 
chairman, 


Middle Atlantic states alone. More than half 
the women are employed in the New England, 
Middle Atlantic and East North Central states. 

In the manufacturing industries the five main 
divisions employing women, in order of their 
numbers, are the textile, clothing, food, shoe and 
leather, and cigar and tobacco industries. 

Women in agriculture, women performing 
domestic service, business and professional wom- 
en, and in general, those in the higher ranks of 
opportunity are not usually covered by labor 
laws. The laws are directed mainly toward the 
control of conditions in industrial, mercantile, 
and factory occupations. 


PROHIBITORY AND REGULATORY Laws 


The state labor legislation regarding the em- 
ployment of women divides into two types, the 
prohibitory and the regulatory. The first has to 
do with the exclusion of women from certain 
occupations and the latter type deals with the 
legal restrictions, other than hours, placed upon 
women’s remunerative work. Women are ex- 
cluded by certain state laws from the following 
classes of work: 

Work in mines, work in quarries, cleaning or mov- 
ing machinery, operating emery wheels, or using other 
moving abrasives, work in smelters, reading gas and 
electric meters, acting as bell boys in hotels, miscel- 
laneous occupations, and from employment before and 
after childbirth. 

The laws which place special legal restrictions or 
regulations on female employment pertain to the 
following: 

Work in core rooms, lifting weights other than in 
core rooms, work that is detrimental to health or 
morals, and work in basements. 

At the close of the year 1920 twenty states 
and the District of Columbia had no laws pro- 
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hibiting or restricting female employment; 
while twenty-eight states had prohibitory or 
regulatory laws on their statute books. No addi- 
tional states enacted similar legislation until the 
period 1929-39, when Kentucky passed its first 
prohibitory law. The District of Columbia and 
these nineteen states still have no prohibitory or 
regulatory laws: 

Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia. 

The states having prohibitory laws are listed in 
the order of the date of passage of the laws: 

Illinois, Missouri, Colorado, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Wyoming, Washington, Alabama, Arkansas, Utah, 
New York, Maryland, Indiana, Michigan, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, Virginia, 
Arizona, Vermont, Connecticut, Minnesota, Kansas, 
California, Oregon, North Dakota, Kentucky. 

The very first prohibitory legislation for wom- 
en in the United States occurred in 1872 in 
Illinois. It forbade women from entering any 
mine to work therein. The seventeen states bar- 
ring women from mining are given in order of 
the date of the enactment of the law: 

Illinois, Missouri, Colorado, Pennsylvania, Wyo- 

ming, Washington, Alabama, Arkansas, Utah, Mary- 
land, Indiana, New York, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, Vir- 
ginia, Arizona, Ohio. 
These laws point to the prevention of women 
being employed underground, but permit some 
office and clerical work. Of the states in this list 
New York, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, Arizona and 
Ohio also prohibit work in quarries, and Utah 
and Ohio prohibit work in smelters. 

In Louisiana, Minnesota and Missouri wom- 
en are not allowed to clean machinery while it 
is in motion. They are not permitted to operate 
emery wheels, or to use other moving abrasives 
in New York, Michigan and Ohio. The reading 
of gas and electric meters is not done by women 
in either Pennsylvania or Ohio; nor may women 
act as bell boys in Washington or in Ohio. The 
classification “miscellaneous occupations’’ in- 
cludes twenty-nine prohibitions, four in two 
states and the other twenty-five distributed 
among eight states. There are laws prohibiting 
the employment of women immediately before 


and after childbirth in Connecticut, Massachn- 
setts, Missouri, New York, Vermont, and Wash- 
ington. 
In general, the rules and restrictions about 
women working in core rooms pertained to: 
Core rooms adjoining the core ovens rooms, vesti- 
buled openings, partitions of approved height and of 


approved materials, temperature of cores to be handled, 
weight of the cores to be lifted or worked on. 


Laws are to be found in Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania. Lifting 
or carrying heavy weights, other than in core 
rooms, is prohibited in California, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Washington. 

In several states it is unlawful to employ 
women in occupations that are deemed detri- 
mental to their health, morals, safety or welfare. 
Such laws have been passed in ten states—Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin. New York is the only 
state with laws regulating the employment of 
women in basements. 

Summary. In this section it was revealed that 
there were in 1920 twenty-eight states with 
prohibitory or regulatory laws and that in 1938 
the number was changed to twenty-nine, while 
there were no prohibitory laws in nineteen states 
and the District of Columbia. Twenty-six states 
have passed laws covering thirty-seven prohibi- 
tions for women workers and fifteen states have 
laws regulating employment. Fourteen of the 
twenty-nine states have prohibitory laws only; 
three have regulatory laws only; and twelve 
states have both prohibitory and regulatory laws. 


Hour Laws 


The hour legislation naturally falls into five 
groups: (1) daily and weekly hours of work 
(2) days of work per week (3) rest periods 
(4) intermission for meals (5) night work. 

The history of the development of the legis- 
lation regarding the limitation of hours for 
women in industry dates back to 1847, when 
New Hampshire passed the law applying to both 
men and women, making the legal working day 
10 hours in length. In 1848 Maine passed a 
similar law. In the same year Pennsylvania made 
the legal working day 10 hours in length but 
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limited also the weekly working hours to 60. 
In 1851 New Jersey followed with a law limit- 
ing the working day to 10 hours. 

It was not until 1852 and in Ohio that a law 
was passed restricting hours of work for women 
only. The second law applying to women only 
was passed in Minnesota in 1858; Dakota Terri- 
tory in 1863 limited women to 10 working hours 
per day; in 1867 Wisconsin passed a law mak- 
ing the limit 8 hours. Other states readily con- 
tinued the movement in hour legislation until 
in 1929 there were only six states—Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa and West Vir- 
ginia—with no limitation at all. 

The restricting and limiting of night work 
for women began much later. The first night- 
work law to be enacted was that of Massa- 
chusetts in 1890. In 1899 both Indiana and 
Nebraska passed such a law. By 1929 there were 
nineteen states and the District of Columbia 
having such laws or orders in effect. 

Legislation concerning intermissions for meals 
and rest is more recent than that affecting night 
work. 

Summary. From a study of the data collected 
and tabulated for this part of the investigation 
the following generalizations were made: One 
state, Utah, has a 7-hour law, although the 
law is temporarily not in effect. 

The following states have 8-hour laws: 


Arizona, New York, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, District of Co- 
lumbia. 


One state, North Dakota, has an 814-hour 
law. 
Nineteen states have 9-hour laws: 


Arkansas, Connecticut, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin. 


Ten states have 10-hour laws: 


Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississip- 
pi, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Oregon. 


One state, New Hampshire, has a 1014-hour 
law. 


One state, Tennessee, has a 101-hour law. 

Two states, Texas and Oklahoma, have an 
11-hour law. 

Six states have no daily hour limitations and 
five have no weekly hour limitations. 

The weekly hour limitations vary from 40 
hours per week to 60, South Carolina being the 
only state with the lowest limitation of 40. 

Twelve states shortened their main daily hour 
limit between 1929 and the end of 1938 and 
thirteen states shortened the weekly hour limit 
during the same period. 

There were only twelve states in 1929 that 
limited the number of working days per week 
for women as compared with nineteen in 1938. 

Most of the states have regulations concern- 
ing intermissions for rest and meals. 

Twenty states have laws which prohibit night 
work for women or have laws which prohibit 
night work in certain industries. The hours most 
often designated are from 10 P.M. to 6 A.M. 

The occupations to which the hour laws apply 
are about the same in most of the states, the 
ones mentioned more often than others being in’ 
manufacturing, mechanical, mercantile establish- 
ments, laundries, hotels, restaurants, telegraph 
offices, and telephone exchanges. 

The trend in hour legislation seems to be to- 
ward more legislation to shorten still further 
the working hours of women in industry. 


MINIMUM WAGE Laws 


The purpose of the minimum wage movement 
in the United States has been to secure for 
women workers by law a wage which would 
assure them at least the essentials of living. The 
impetus behind the movement came first from 
public spirited organizations. As early as 1910 
Florence Kelley of the Consumers’ League be- 
gan to campaign for minimum wage legislation. 
In 1912 Theodore Roosevelt included the mini- 
mum wage legislation as a part of the program 
of the Progressive Party. In legislation Massa- 
chusetts led the way by enacting a minimum 
wage law in 1912 to become effective in 1913. 
This law, based on the cost of living, was non- 
mandatory and applied only to women in in- 
dustry. Other states very shortly followed the 
example set by Massachusetts and in 1913 mini- 
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mum wage laws were passed by eight states— 
California, Colorado, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Washington and Wisconsin. 

After 1913 the passage of minimum wage 
laws lost momentum. However, two states— 
Kansas and Arkansas—passed laws in 1915. In 
1917 Arizona enacted minimum wage legisla- 
tion and in that same year Congress passed a 
bill for the District of Columbia. A few years 
later laws were also enacted in North Dakota, 
Texas, and South Dakota. The minimum wage 
law based on cost of living was held valid in a 
decision rendered by the Supreme Court of 
Oregon in 1914 in the Stettler versus O’Hara 
decision. It was carried to the United States 
Supreme Court where the state decision was up- 
held. 

In 1923, however, a serious barrier was placed 
in the path of the minimum wage movement. 
The United States Supreme Court declared the 
District of Columbia law unconstitutional in its 
application to adult women in the famous case 
of Adkins versus Children’s Hospital. The 
court held that the law violated the constitu- 
tional right “to contract about one’s affairs.” Al- 
though the dissenting judges declared that the 
law came within the police powers of the state, 
nevertheless the fact that the Supreme Court 
found the law unconstitutional seriously handi- 
capped, for some time, the efforts for further 
legislation. As a result of this decision five states 
declared their laws unconstitutional. 

After 1929 interest in social reform again be- 
came popular and the movement for minimum 
wage legislation was renewed. However in 1931 
only eight states—California, Colorado, Massa- 
chusetts, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Washington and Wisconsin—had minimum 
wage laws for women on their statute books. 
The success of these laws varied greatly. With 
the depression the minimum wage legislation 
again became a matter of vital public concern. 
Minimum wage laws were passed in Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, New York, New Jersey, Ohio and 
Utah, in which state the old state law had been 
repealed in 1929. These laws were based on a 
standard bill sponsored by the National Con- 
sumers’ League and prepared by Dr. Felix 
Frankfurter. This bill did not attempt to fix a 


living wage irrespective of the nature of the 
work done and the value of the service rendered, 

The validity of the New York law was chal- 
lenged in 1936 in the King’s County Court of 
New York by a laundryman named Tipaldo who 
was imprisoned for failure to obey a mandatory 
order of the Industrial Commission prescribing 
minimum wages for the women workers. His 
defense was that his indictment was contrary 
to the due process clauses in the Constitution 
and that the minimum wage law was, in fact, 
the same as that which had been declared un- 
constitutional in 1923, The case was carried to 
the Supreme Court of the United States where 
the law was declared unconstitutional. But the 
law in Ohio, which was practically the same as 
the New York law, was upheld by the Federal 
Court. 

Shortly after this decision the Washington 
state law passed in 1913 was challenged. The 
Supreme Court of the United States upheld this 
law in a decision rendered March 29, 1937. Fol- 
lowing this decision a re-examination of the 


District of Columbia law was made and the | 


case of Adkins versus Children’s Hospital was 
overruled. New York re-enacted its law, in- 
corporating the cost of living as one of the prin- 
ciples to be taken into account in establishing 
minimum wages. Many states either re-estab- 
lished old laws or passed new ones. Oklahoma 
passed a law setting minimum wages for both 
men and women. 

The industries covered by minimum wage 
laws are of local, intrastate character, such as 
laundries, retail stores, cleaning and dyeing 
establishments, hotels and restaurants, beauty 
parlors. In all minimum wage legislation a spe- 
cial provision is made to license sub-standard 
workers to work at reduced rates. In three states 
the wages are fixed by law. In all other states 
the rates are fixed by the Industrial Commis- 
sion or department head after ascertaining the 
wages paid and upon investigating the industry. 
The Commission usually calls a conference of 
employers, employees and representatives of the 
public or a wage board to fix a minimum wage. 
The order is at first, directory, but after three to 
six months it becomes mandatory. 

There are now twenty-five states and the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia which have minimum wage 
laws—Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
yania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin. 


SEATING LAWS 


Laws on the subject of seating legislation have 
been enacted in all of the states except Missis- 
sippi which has no law. The majority of the 
states have laws that apply to all occupations, 
others apply to manufacturing and mercantile 
establishments only, others to mercantile estab- 
lishments alone. These laws require that suitable 
seats be provided for women in the places where 
they are employed, and that the workers be al- 
lowed to use these chairs, stools, etc., when not 
engaged in the active duties for which they are 
employed. Penalties for violations of these laws 
are provided. 

From the table listing the first seating law in 
forty-six states and the District of Columbia it 
is learned that forty-five states had seating laws 
before 1929 and that New Mexico was added 
to the list in 1930. Manufacturing, mechanical, 
mercantile occupations are the ones most fre- 
quently listed in the information given regard- 
ing the business or occupation covered by the 
seating law in force in the different states. A 
gtaph shows that 77.7% of the states specify 
seats of some kind, with 10.2% requiring seats 
with backs. 


INDUSTRIAL HOME WorK 
The first laws passed regarding industrial 
home work took into consideration the fact that 
the persons worked under crowded unsanitary 
conditions. Later laws pertain to the health of 
the worker also, taking into consideration the 
maintenance of wage and hour standards and 


prohibiting the manufacture of certain articles 
where the process is injurious to the worker. 

The seventeen states whose laws were studied 
to make comparisons are: California, Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Texas and Wisconsin. 

From the list of twenty-two articles prohibited 
for home manufacture, it is noticed that tobacco 
is listed by five of the seven states which have 
laws prohibiting certain articles. 

The contents or requirements of state home- 
work laws include sanitation standards, inspec- 
tion of premises, limitation of family residents, 
prohibition of some products, regulation of child 
labor, regulation of hours, regulation of wages, 
employer permit, member of family permit, 
home-workers certification, employer records, 
fees and taxes, penalty for violation, application 
to specified products, home-work materials 
labeled. 

In the conference on labor legislation held in 
Washington, D.C. in October 1937 the resolu- 
tion was restated calling for the elimination of 
industrial home work by the adoption of state 
laws of the prohibitory type. 


SUMMARY 


Summarizing in a general way the different 
phases of the legislation, it is found that the 
states of the western section have been far more 
progressive and liberal in their legislation than 
the states in other sections. The trend in labor 
legislation for women has been: (1) to prevent 
work that is detrimental to health (2) to de- 
crease hours of work (3) to increase wages (4) 
to improve the general working conditions in 
factories and at the same time to restrict the 
work which may be done in the home. 


A complete report of this study is available. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Mapel Dell McMillan, 4520 Zeller Road, 
Columbus, Ohio. 











The Teacher’s Dependency Load 


THERESA P. PYLE 


INTRODUCTION 


5 ow SCHOOL today is a focal point in the 
body of our society. Teachers are expected 
to further a true democracy by making it possible 
for each child to acquire the skills, knowledge, 
habits interests and attitudes which will promote 
his best development as a person and as a citi- 
zen. This responsibility has brought the teacher 
under examination to determine how well fitted 
he is, in his own personality, to contribute to 
the development of those personalities in his 
charge. It has been contended that teachers have 
not been allowed to lead normal lives and de- 
velop well-rounded personalities because of re- 
strictions put on them by the community and 
the low salary schedules now in existence. 

Men and women teachers, as do members of 
other professions and occupations, carry a heavy 
load of dependents. While it is important for 
the teacher to face his own situation and plan 
for an adequate adjustment to it, it is also im- 
portant for school administrators and the public 
to realize the economic burden that the teacher 
is carrying and the influence which this de- 
pendency load has on his total adjustment. 


PURPOSE AND ORIGIN OF THE STUDY 


The purpose of this investigation is to reveal 
the dependency load of teachers, certain adjust- 
ments which teachers make to the incidence of 
dependency and the limitations in time and 
money expenditures which are concomitant with 
the support of dependents. It aspires to show the 
attitudes of teachers with respect to the support 
of different types of dependents and the positive 
and negative values which accompany different 
dependency patterns. In the questionnaire the 
term dependent is used to signify any person 
either totally or partially relying upon the teach- 
er for financial support. 

This abstract is a condensation from the book, The 
Teacher's Dependency Load, by Theresa P. Pyle: Copy- 


right, 1939, and published by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, $1.60. 


It is known that married men have depend- 
ents. Little is known, however, about the de 
pendency load of women teachers or of the 
hidden dependents of men and women teachers, 
those who do not live with the teacher but are 
nonetheless financial burdens. Although it is 
frequently stated that men are fulfilling a 
eugenic function in providing for the next 
generation, it is doubtful whether recognition is 
given to the service single women render with 
regard to the dependents whom they support. 

It is not the purpose of this study to formulate 
an adequate salary schedule or to propose any 
form of family allowance plan. It is hoped, 
however, that the material presented may give a 
broader base upon which such policies may be 
established in the future. The study also at- 
tempts to give the teacher a more objective un- 
derstanding of his problems of time and money 
expenditure and so assist him to improve his 
own life adjustment. 

This study had its origin in The Map of 
Needed Research published by Pi Lambda Theta, 
National Association for Women in Education 
and was suggested to the author by a member 
of its research committee. 


METHODS USED IN THE INVESTIGATION 

As the subject had been proposed by Pi 
Lambda Theta, that organization pledged itself 
to help with the circulation and distribution of 
the questionnaires. Introductory letters sent out 


to chapter presidents by the national president | 


of Pi Lambda Theta brought many promises of 
assistance. The investigator then wrote to each 
of these chapter presidents asking that question- 
naires be distributed to all teachers, both men 
and women in one or more schools of each 
locality. The completed questionnaires were to 
be collected and returned to the author. The 
representative in each locality was responsible 
for distributing questionnaires and envelopes, 
obtaining the promise of co-operation, explain- 
ing the questionnaire, and collecting the com- 
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pleted questionnaires, each sealed in its indi- 
vidual envelope. Because of the personal nature 
of the material requested, provision was made 
for those teachers who desired to mail their 
questionnaires directly to the author. Most of the 
questionnaires were collected and returned by 
the representatives in the field. 

In all, 775 usable questionnaires were ob- 
tained from elementary and secondary school 
teachers in different localities over the United 
States. Of these questionnaires 725 were received 
through the assistance of Pi Lambda Theta and 
50 from a summer session class at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

The representativeness of sampling was tested 
first by comparing the results of this investiga- 
tion with other surveys which had been recently 
made; and second by obtaining information 
from Pi Lambda ‘Theta members who distributed 
questionnaires, as to whether the teachers who 
responded were typical of the group canvassed. 
Although it cannot be claimed that the sampling 
is entirely representative, it is believed to be as 
representative as could be obtained for the range 
of factors included in this investigation. 

The questionnaire was selected as being the 
best technique for obtaining the desired data. 
The form used in this investigation was con- 
structed to gain information on all items which 
would contribute to an understanding of the 
life which the teacher leads. After being tested 
on six local teachers the questionnaires were 
distributed to the Pi Lambda Theta members 
for use in their school situations. The first form 
of the questionnaire was used with an interview 
which was later eliminated for the sake of pre- 
serving the anonymity of the teacher. Except for 
the first one hundred and fifty questionnaires 
used teachers were requested not to give their 
names, 

To test the validity and reliability of the 
questionnaire interviews were held with fifty 
students of a Teachers College class who had 
Pteviously filled out the questionnaire during a 
class period. The items of the questionnaire were 
studied separately and the percentage of agree- 
ment between certain items of the questionnaire 
and interview was derived. Items such as the 
support of dependents, attitudes toward their 


support, and the amount of salary received were 
found to be more reliable than other items which 
required more accurate records for reference in 
answering. The treatment of data, however, 
takes into account the extent of unreliability of 
the various items. 


TREATMENT OF DATA 


From the tabulated material comparisons be- 
tween those groups with and without dependents 
were made as to dependency load, average sal- 
aries and ages of teachers, percentage of teachers 
participating in professional and community ac- 
tivities and in pastimes, hobbies and sports, and 
the percentage spent by teachers on different 
budget expenditures. 

It was thought that the type of dependent 
supported might be associated with certain atti- 
tudes or might influence the teacher's participa- 
tion in professional and community activities. In 
order to examine this relationship between the 
type of dependent and teacher adjustment, a 
pattern analysis treatment was worked out. The 
pattern constructed took into consideration the 
number of dependents, whether or not the de- 
pendents were living with the teacher, whether 
the dependents were partially or totally sup- 
ported as well as the relationship of the depend- 
ents to the teacher. After these patterns had been 
ascertained, they were studied separately. Cer- 
tain facts about all individuals having a certain 
pattern were tabulated to discover any relation- 
ships in the adjustment of individuals which 
might be characteristic of, and common to, the 
pattern. 

In addition to this statistical study a more 
detailed investigation was made of characteristic 
patterns of dependency, through interviewing 
certain selected teachers, locally available. These 
teachers were questioned as to their attitudes with 
regard to the support of their dependents, the 
length of time they had supported the depend- 
ents, and concerning the contributions the de- 
pendents made to the teacher or to their own 


support. 


FINDINGS 


In so brief a report it is difficult to do justice 
to the findings which are the body of the in- 
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vestigation. Space is not afforded for any of the 
sixteen tables presented in the complete report 
of the investigation. The findings will, however, 
be briefly stated here and will be further ampli- 
fied in the discussion of the conclusions. 

Of the 775 teachers investigated there were 
501 single women, 140 married women, 92 
married men and 42 single men. Of the married 
men 100 per cent were supporting dependents ; 
of the married women 63.1 per cent; of the 
single women 52.1 per cent; and of the single 
men 33.3 per cent. It was found that the 
average salaries for the groups with depend- 
ents were in all cases higher than were the 
average salaries for the groups not supporting 
dependents. The large majority of single wom- 
en, married women, and single men supported, 
on the average, fewer than one and a half de- 
pendents other than themselves while more than 
half of the married men supported two or more 
dependents. The investigation showed that an 
increase in income accompanied an increase in 
age and for married men teachers an increase in 
dependency load. For single women, however, 
there was little difference between age levels 
with respect to the dependency load supported. 


PATTERN ANALYSIS 


Of the 455 questionnaires of teachers sup- 
porting dependents, 366 showed clear pattern 
dependency—that is one person had only one of 
the four types of dependency (total, living with; 
total, not living with; partial, living with; par- 
tial, not living with). These 366 questionnaires 
were coded and examined for pattern character- 
istics. 

Married men were found, for the most part, 
to be totally supporting and living with their 
dependent wives and children. The majority of 
the single women with dependents were sup- 
porting parents, although a relatively large num- 
ber also supported siblings. It was observed that 
38 per cent of these single women teachers sup- 
ported dependents not living with them. The 
most frequent pattern for the married woman 
teacher was the support of a child, and twenty of 
these women totally or partially supported chil- 
dren, either living with them or not living with 
them. Eleven of the married women supported 


totally or partially dependent husbands and four. 
teen supported only parents. Single men had 
patterns of parental and sibling dependency and 
in three cases included the support of blood 
relatives in their patterns of dependency, 

Supporting dependents who lived with them 
appeared somewhat to limit women teachers’ 
participation in pastimes, hobbies and sports, 
The dependents, however, as a group, probably 
relieved women teachers of a number of hours 
of housework. Single women and married wom- 
en totally supporting dependents living with 
them spent an average of seven hours a week 
caring for the dependents while married men 
totally supporting dependents recorded no time 
spent in this manner. 

The three most popular pastimes of teachers 
were seen to be reading, attending motion pic- 
tures and playing bridge. It was interesting to 
observe that entertaining ranked higher in posi- 
tion for women teachers supporting dependents 
than it did for the teachers not supporting de- 
pendents—and that for married women teachers, 


playing bridge ranked a lower place for those | 


supporting dependents than for those not sup- 
porting dependents. A significant difference was 
found between the percentage of single women 
teachers with dependents who engaged in dif- 
ferent hobbies and the percentage of single 
women without dependents who engaged in the 


same hobbies. In all but one hobby there wasa | 
larger percentage of single women teachers with | 


dependents registering the hobby than there was 
of single women teachers without dependents. 
The difference was found to be statistically 
significant. 


The professional activities of these teachers | 


were classified according to the percentage of 
teachers who participated in each activity. The 
teachers were divided into groups as to sex, 
marital status, and support of dependents. The 
mean number of professional interests for each 
group of teachers showed that for single women, 
married women and for all teachers taken col- 
lectively the teachers with dependents had a 
larger average number of professional activities 
than had those without dependents. There is an 
implication here with regard to the occasionally 
expressed opinion that married women shovld 
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not teach in the schools since their dependents 
require too much of their time and interest for 
them to be able to devote an adequate amount 
to professional activities. The findings would 
tend to negate any such assumption. 

The percentage of the different groups of 
teachers engaging in the fifty-two activities and 
social clubs listed on the questionnaire was esti- 
mated. Although it was not the intention of 
the author to evaluate these activities as to their 
worth to the teacher or to the community, since 
the value of an activity depends so greatly on 
the individual engaging in it and also on the 
type and quality of participation involved, it 
was interesting to note that the types of activi- 
ties engaged in by the greatest number were 
those usually regarded as safe and proper. Very 
few teachers belonged to patriotic or political 
organizations, some of which might uphold 
policies not in conformity with all elements in 
the community. The average number of com- 
munity activities per teacher was estimated and 
there was found to be little if any difference for 
the mean number of activities of teachers with 
and without dependents except for the single 
women teachers. The single women with de- 
pendents had an average of one activity more per 
teacher than did the single women without de- 
pendents, 

To determine how the teachers in this in- 
vestigation spent their incomes over a one-year 
period, the items listed on the questionnaire 
were grouped under four headings; necessities, 
betterments, charity and savings. The percentage 
of salary used for each group of expenditures 
was then worked out. It was found that those 


| teachers supporting dependents spent a larger 


percentage of income on necessities and a smaller 
percentage on advancement than did those not 


| supporting dependents. 


The attitudes of teachers with regard to their 
tesponsibility for the support of dependents was 


obtained by means of a seven point scale on the 


questionnaire ranging from 1) I derive only 
pleasure from this responsibility, to 7) I resent 
bitterly having to carry a burden which I think 
teally belongs to someone else. These responses 
were analyzed into patterns and it was found 
that most of the unfavorable attitudes toward 


the support of the dependent were connected 
with the support of a parent. Fifteen single wom- 
en supporting parents showed unfavorable atti- 
tudes. Single women supporting parents and 
siblings showed that in six of twenty-three cases 
the teacher felt that others should help with the 
support of the dependent and three single wom- 
en supporting siblings mentioned these attitudes. 
The married women supporting parents also 
showed this same tendency to mention that they 
felt others should help carry the load. None of 
the married men teachers mentioned unsatisfac- 
tory attitudes with regard to the support of his 
dependents. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The most important outcome of the investiga- 
tion is a realization of the complexity of the 
problem of dependency load. Although it has 
been customary to treat the data in terms of total 
and of partial dependency, the case studies and 
more detailed analysis of the data have shown 
the complexity of these general terms. In the 
first place, each term represents a wide range of 
money expenditures. Expenditures on total de- 
pendents cover a range from $100 to $1800 
with a median amount of $434.80. The amounts 
spent on partial dependents cover a range from 
$25 to $1000 with a median amount of $191.50. 
It is obvious that the two groups overlap with 
respect to the factor of money expended. In the 
second place, the same expenditure has different 
economic significance, depending upon its rela- 
tion to the teacher's total salary and the cost of 
living in the community. Even the standard of 
living of the dependent is an item to be con- 
sidered. In fact, the total situation including such 
factors as assistance which the dependent gives 
to the teacher, and special care he requires, would 
alter the real cost to the teacher of supporting 
the dependent. In the third place, psychological 
factors are involved which affect the significance 
of the teacher’s dependency load. If the de- 
pendent brings inspiration, happiness and satis- 
factions to the teacher and promotes his profes- 
sional and civic efficiency, the money spent on 
the dependent is well invested. If, on the other 
hand, the dependent is a source of annoyance 
and a hindrance to the teacher's professional and 
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personal growth, the dependency load is heavy, 
indeed, regardless of the financial outlay. Ac- 
cordingly, in the study of the dependency of any 
individual or group, all these factors should be 
taken into consideration. Arbitrary decisions 
should not be made on the basis of money ex- 
penditures alone. 

Perhaps the second most important outcome 
of the investigation is the information obtained 
about the relative dependency load of different 
groups of teachers. Although married men, as 
would be expected, have the largest dependency 
load, single women were found to support more 
dependents than people generally suppose. This 
group of single women teachers support, on the 
average, what may be considered the equivalent 
of one dependent per teacher. The analysis of 
this general figure showed that twenty-five per 
cent of these single women, totally supported 
dependents with a median amount of $520 spent 
per dependent. Seventy-five per cent supported 
only partial dependents and spent a median 
amount of $190 on each dependent. It was 
found also that of the seventy-five per cent, who 
partially supported dependents, fifty-seven per 
cent were helping with the support of two or 
more dependents. It is possible that little is 
known of the dependency load of single women 
because, as found in this investigation, a large 
per cent of the single women teachers are sup- 
porting dependents not living with them. Also 
when the single woman teacher lives with one 
or both parents the general public cannot judge 
who supports and who is supported. There is 
no such uncertainty with regard to the married 
man’s support of his family. 

A third outcome of the study is an under- 
standing of the types of dependents supported 
by these different groups of teachers. It is known 
that married men teachers are for the most part 
supporting wives and wives and children—de- 
pendents of their own choosing. The findings 
of this investigation show that the greater num- 
ber of the single women teachers, who have de- 
pendents, support parents or siblings—depen- 
dents not always of the teacher's own choosing 
and to whom there may be others who bear as 
close a blood relationship. Married women teach- 
ers were found to be supporting husbands or 


children and in some cases included the support 
of parents in their patterns of dependency. The 
single men teachers had the same types of de. 
pendents as those supported by single women al. 
though the small number and the youth of the 
single men teachers included in the study does 
not warrant making generalizations. It is of in. 
terest to notice that the support of parents and 
siblings is the characteristic pattern of women 
teachers and particularly of the single women 
teachers. 

A fourth outcome of the study is found in the 
information obtained with regard to the atti- 
tudes of these teachers concerning the support 
of their dependents. It is interesting to note the 
attitudes of married men with respect to the 
support of their dependent wives and children. 
The psychological satisfactions which attend the 
making of their own choices and the selection 
of their own dependents is evident in the atti- 
tudes expressed, but the single woman teacher 
supporting parents rarely has this satisfaction, 
When the parent is a mother the strain may 
be equally hard to bear for both mother and 
daughter. The daughter may have a feeling of 
resentment at having been left with the responsi- 
bility, and the mother, having once been a source 
of support, may have difficulty in adjusting to 
the less desirable role of dependent. This gives 
only the negative side of the mother-daughter 
relationship while there are many instances whete 
the two are able to make adjustments of ad- 
vantage to both ,without friction. 

A fifth outcome of the study is the informa- 
tion obtained concerning the professional and 
community activities of teachers. The participa- 
tion of teachers in professional activities, show- 
ing that those teachers with dependents have 4 
larger average number of professional activities 
than do teachers without dependents, leads to 
the conclusion that teachers with dependents 
may have a greater contribution to make to the 
profession. Although the support of dependents 
may offer certain limitations to the teacher, it 
appears to act as a professional stimulant. Teach- 
ers, for the most part, participate in community 
activities and social clubs of a conventional type. 
Although there is no difference between the 
groups with and without dependents as to 
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amount of participation for all teachers or for 
married women teachers, single women teachers 
with dependents have an average of one more 
community activity per teacher than have single 
women without dependents. The patterns of de- 
pendency held by single women together with 
the lack of satisfactions associated with these pat- 
terns may account in part for their increased 
participation in community activities. 


IMPLICATIONS 


There is a tendency, as changes are occurring 
in civilization to-day, for a cultural lag to de- 
velop between the appearance of these changes 
and the adjustment of practice to them, Current 
practice with regard to the dependency load of 
teachers still is to make adjustments only for 
the conventional family dependents of spouse 
and children. The purpose of this survey investi- 
gation has been to clarify the types and patterns 
of dependency load carried by teachers in the 
hope that through further investigation the for- 
mulation of policies of teacher personnel may be 
brought up-to-date with recognition of the types 
of dependents, shown by this investigation, to 
be supported by teachers. 

The material presented shows a large varia- 
bility in the number of dependents supported 
by the different types of teachers with an over- 
lapping between groups. The standard devia- 
tions of the means for teachers of different age 
levels show them to be exceedingly variable. 
These data provide no basis, therefore, for pro- 
posing that one group of teachers should receive 
more consideration because of a certain average 
dependency load, or another less consideration 
because of a slightly lower average load. It is 
important, however, in the formulation of poli- 
cies to consider the dependency load of those 
teachers who do support dependents, in what- 
ever group they may be found. 

The complexity of the factors involved in the 
dependency load make it difficult to set any 
definite limits as to what does or does not con- 
stitute dependency. A married man may be liv- 
ing with and partially supporting a wife whose 
actual income is larger than his own, or a single 
woman teacher may be sending a fourth of her 
salary to a parent whose annual expenditures are 


four times as large as those of the teacher. A 
teacher living at home may pay less into the 
household budget than he would have to pay if 
he boarded in the community and yet that 
amount of actual money may be an important 
factor in supporting the other members of the 
household, The question then which arises is 
whether dependency should be considered from 
the point of view of material assistance given the 
dependent or deprivation caused the teacher, or 
both. This complexity makes necessary an in- 
quity into the quality of responsibility born by 
the teacher for the support of dependents. Any 
allowances made for the support of dependents 
by teachers should involve a thorough examina- 
tion of each individual case as to amount of 
financial support given, the need of the depen- 
dent, the cost of living in the community in 
which the teacher lives and in the community in 
which the dependent lives, the contributions of 
the dependent to the teacher, and the psychologi- 
cal factors involved in the support of the de- 
pendent. 

There is a tendency to consider the married 
man with a family as stable and a good risk for 
a teaching appointment. It is probable from the 
findings of this investigation that all teachers 
with dependents, whether men or women, mar- 
ried or single, tend to have this same stability 
and should therefore be considered special assets 
to the profession. Also teachers, themselves, 
might well look upon the assumption of re- 
sponsibility for dependents as opening new vis- 
tas for professional and personal endeavor. 


This study has been accepted and published at 
Teachers College, Columbia University in partial ful- 
fillment of requirements for the degree, Doctor of 
Philosophy. Professor Ruth Strang and Professor 
Helen M. Walker are co-sponsors, 
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is a member of Kappa Delta Pi, Regional Association 
of Deans of Women, Pi Lambda Theta, and the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women, at whose 
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The Relationship Between Education and 
Social Trends as Shown by An Analysis 
of Recent Research and Literature 


MARY ELIZABETH SMITH 


INTRODUCTION 


ECENT PROMINENCE OF THE PROBLEM. It 
R has been almost impossible in recent years 
to pick up a professional journal of education 
without finding an article on the relation of the 
schools te social trends’ and the processes of 
social change. Dewey (40) notes that ‘attention 
has been continually called of late to the fact 
that society is in the process of change, and that 
the schools tend to lag behind.” And Dr. Paul 
H. Sheats (139), who recently examined educa- 
tional publications to determine the conflict areas 
in education, half humorously points out, “A 
doctoral dissertation some years hence will no 
doubt conclide ‘scientifically’ on the basis of fre- 
quency of mention and of space consumed that 
the most vital educational issue of the post de- 
pression reconstruction period centered on the 
schoolmaster’s real or imagined dilemma— 
to build or not to build a new social order.”’ 

Specific problem undertaken in this study. Be- 
cause of the widespread interest in how the 
schools have or will, might or should react to 
the changing social scene, the writer became in- 
terested in an analysis of what recent research 
and literature in this field actually show to be 
the outstanding relationships and the degree to 
which the wealth of literature has been obtained 
through careful, methodical research. 

The analysis was limited to recent publica- 
tions in which the author himself, or the report- 
ing commission or committee, noted some re- 
lationship between social trends and education. 
Recency of publication of such pertinent data 
was interpreted to mean research and literature 
published during the last three and one-half 
years. In other words, all such research and lit- 


* For the purposes of this study social trends is taken 
to mean all trends in society other than education. 


erature published during or after June, 1935, 
were analyzed. To these were added only such 
investigations or treatises published prior to 
June, 1935, as were of outstanding importance 
in the history of the growing interest in the 
relationship. 

Reliability of sources. In order to give a hint 
as to the significance of the references examined, 
a table was prepared which reveals that of the 
125 different persons or commissions repre- 
sented in the bibliography, over two-thirds of 
them are college or university professors or 
hold even higher positions in such institutions. 
As one might expect, leaders in education rather 
than the rank and file of the public school teach- 
ers are those who are calling attention to the re- 
lationships involved between education and its 
social setting. While it is recognized that the 
rank of professorship or position as superinten- 
dent or corporation president does not guarantee 
either ability or sound perspective, it is felt that 
on the whole, one may assume that an analysis 
of the conclusions and feelings of the above 
types of persons will yield a fairly accurate pic- 
ture of prevalent opinion concerning the exist- 
ing relationships between education and social 
trends. The reliability of the method of research 
used by these contributors and the scope of their 
studies will be discussed and criticized later in 
this report. 

General trends recognized in the investiga- 
tion. From the outset of this study it should be 
kept clearly in mind that the investigator is intet- 
ested in social trends only as they affect educa- 
tion. The limitations of the study require that 
the factor of trend or change be recognized by 
the author or commission in all of the publica- 
tions analyzed. While a detailed picture of the 
trends noted is unnecessary, it is felt that a sum- 
mary of the general social trends recognized by 
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this group of educational leaders is essential to 
set the general stage in a study such as this one. 
For that reason the social trends emphasized in 
the analyzed literature are briefly outlined be- 


low.? 


RECENT SOCIAL TRENDS 


1. Economy of abundance or potential plenty 
2, Closing of western frontier and consequent dis- 


Ww 


Sad 


nw 


10. 


is 


appearance of free land 
. Development of tested science 
a. Increase in number of investigations 
(1) More rapid communication 
(a) Increase in possibilities for publicity 
(b) Increase in possibilities for propagan- 
da 
(2) More rapid transportation 
b. Increase in publications 
Change in methods of production—shift from 
agrarian to industrial era 
a. Decreasing agricultural population and in- 
crease in number of wage earners dependent on 
industry 
. Depressions 
(1) Unemployment—at least seasonal 
(a) Increased leisure 
(b) Exclusion of youths from gainful em- 
ployment 
(2) Lack of security 
. Machine production 
. Organization of labor 
. Growth of great cities 
. Increasing number and complexity of occupa- 
tions 
. Increase in co-operation and interdependence 
. Changed mental attitude—tendency toward col- 
lectivism 
a. Need for physical and economic security—fear 
b. Federal interest in national security 
. Changes in population 
a. Declining birth rate 
b. Longer life span 
c. Increase in mobility of population 
d. Immigration limitations 
. Change in status of home 
a. Increasing time spent outside home 
b. More broken homes 
c. More women employed 
. Change in status of church—lessening of spiritual 
forces 
Persistence of democratic ideal 


ao 


moan 


* The numbering of the various items of this outline 
not intended to indicate that the items are mutually 


exclusive. The outline is merely a general summary, 
devised by the writer, for the background information 


of 


the readers, 


RECOGNIZED RELATIONSHIPS 

Curriculum. Beard (4), Counts (34), and 
other members of the American Historical As- 
sociation Commission on the Social Studies, most 
notably, have emphasized many ways in which 
the social studies need to be used to help educate 
for our current, changing conditions. Among 
others calling for more emphasis in this field 
of the curriculum are Champlin (23) and Kin- 
ney (101), who give a concise account of the 
economic hazards affecting the wage earners to- 
day, with their implications for the social studies. 
According to Frank (55), Filene (53), Hardin 
(69), and Hunt (75), intelligent citizenship 
must be attained through the social studies in 
the schools. Jackson (77), among others, pleads 
that fascism and communism be studied along 
with the other political philosophies. 

Emphasis on vocational subjects, it has often 
been pointed out, has resulted primarily from 

-the increasing need for specialization in a ma- 
chine age. McRae (108) proposed a course of 
study in the industrial-arts program directly in- 
tended to develop certain interests, habits, 
knowledge, and skills which are necessitated by 
shifts in political philosophies and by commer- 
cial innovations. New emphasis on the house- 
hold arts, once a part of the out-of-school life, 
is advocated in the schools by Bagley (3), Hall 
(67), and Coffman (28). Many writers have 
criticized as out-of-date the tendency of letting 
secondary schools be dominated by college en- 
trance requirements rather than by the trade, 
manual-vocational motive. 

Health and recreational opportunities former- 
ly offered naturally in agrarian life must now be 
supplied in the school. This has been empha- 
sized by Douglass (43), Bruce (18), Coyle 
(35), Bagley (3), and Crabtree (36). Since ac- 
cidents have been found to be one of the most 
common causes of death for various age groups 
between two and twenty years of age, safety 
education has become a necessity in modern 
civilization (117) and is appearing as subject 
matter in the curriculum (28). Machine-made 
leisure, together with the vast improvements 
which place the finest of the world’s music with- 
in the reach of every human being, offer a tre- 
mendous challenge to the music and art curricu- 
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lums (52, 111). Hobbies too should be de- 
veloped, as Johnston (80) points out. 

In the field of higher education social trends 
have caused opposing emphases in the curricu- 
lum. On the one hand studies by Beury (9), 
Hinrich (72), and Kersey (93) indicate a trend 
from courses of specialization to those of liberal- 
ization—to develop the personality of the indi- 
vidual and to improve his relations with others. 
Kelly (91), on the other hand, feels that the 
junior college in particular should emphasize in 
the curriculum, vocational training and public 
service. While to all appearances these two ideas 
are in conflict, actually both are necessary in view 
of a philosophy which is cognizant of the con- 
flicts in the present social scene. Crabtree (36) 
feels that the colleges should enter more directly 
into the work of preparing young men and 
women for marriage and parenthood through 
courses in child care, psychology, sex education, 
sociology, family budgeting, purchasing, and 
other similar courses. 

Methods. Studies of the relationship of social 
trends to educational methods have laid empha- 
sis on (a) the use of greater freedom and infor- 
mality; (b) the need for recognizing individual 
differences due to the increasing heterogeneity 
of the school population, which, in turn, is the 
result of various other social forces; and (c) the 
increasing use of new devices and materials 
made possible by the development of science. 
The first point has been set forth by Bagley (3), 
Bruce (18), and Dewey (40). The recognition 
of individual differences is stressed by Hunt 
(75), and Averill (2). The third point has been 
advocated by a National Education Association 
Research Bulletin (36), and Everett (51), who, 
by comparing the methods used by old and 
modern schools respectively in their relations to 
the society served by each, has suggested funda- 
mental relationships between social changes and 
school methods. 

Admissions. Numerous studies have been 
made relating such factors in the social scene as 
the declining birth rate, the changing status of 
the home, and the depression, to enrollments at 
the various school levels. A recent bulletin of the 
National Education Association Research Divi- 
sion (122) systematically treats the implications 


of population trends, noting the fact that in. 
creases and decreases in the birth rate and mobil- 
ity of population directly affect admissions to 
schools. The continued employment of mothers 
in various occupations has encouraged the devel- 
opment of public and privately organized kin- 
dergartens and nursery schools for young chil- 
dren (36). At the secondary level the growth in 
enrollments has been studied by Chambers (22) 
with particular reference to legal interpretations, 
as well as by Edwards (48), Smith (141), and 
Hinrich (72). These increases have been largely 
due to the demand for specialization in an in- 
dustrial age and to the exclusion of pupils of 
high school age from gainful employment. These 
same factors, Kersey (93), Fraser (58), and 
others have shown, have caused increases at the 
college level. At the adult level, the need for te- 
training, the increase in scientific knowledge and 
the inability of adults to obtain employment 
have caused widespread interest in night schools, 
extension courses, and public forums, as has been 
shown by Gow (62), Cole (30), and others. 

Philosophy. A great many studies have been 
made of the role of the school amid current 
social trends. Some have stressed that the school 
must make up for the evils and losses of society 
mainly through the development of a balanced 
personality. Most have concerned themselves 
with the school’s part in social reform. 

The discussion of the latter subject was often 
obscured by vague phrases: “‘a new social order,” 
“the status quo,” and “problem solving.” When 
attention centered instead upon meeting actual 
needs, certain questions became most prominent. 
In the discussion of controversial issues should 
the school do whatever local public opinion 
seems to prefer? Should it confine itself to facts 
and theories at most, without encouraging evalu- 
ations? Should it encourage general ideas but no 
particular conclusions, or vice versa? Who 
should determine what ideals, if any, they 
should be? The term indoctrination, which is 
widely used in this connection, is unfortunately 
often used to refer to any of the policies referred 
to in this last question. 

Studies advocating no encouragement of pat- 
ticular ideals or conclusions but, instead, training 
in the general method of problem solving, are 
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almost too numerous to mention (13, 20, 88, 
134, 156, 157). Others which stress the possi- 
bility of the school leading the way somewhat 
more definitely but without indoctrination in the 
narrower sense are those by Kefauver (89), and 
Kilpatrick (96). The latter concluded that social 
trends are causing “tested thought”’ to be applied 
to the affairs of men and that education should 
consequently stress critical mindedness and 
breadth of vision, as well as co-operation. Some- 
what similarly, by an analysis of the possibilities 
of social planning through education, Brown 
(14) concluded that the school could function 
as an agency of the state, indoctrinating a phi- 
losophy of common good. Counts (32) has been 
outstanding in contending that social trends re- 
quite encouraging the democratic ideal as well 
as certain economic implications which could be 
agreed upon by a united profession. 

Other aspects of education. The growth of 
cities, rural resettlement projects, movement of 
urban residences to outlying sections, the de- 
velopment of road systems facilitating transpor- 
tation of rural pupils, and trends in school 
population have been recognized by a National 
Education Association Research Bulletin (122) 
as factors to be considered in the location, de- 
sign, and organization of the school plant. Reis- 
ner (130) used an historical approach in order 
to show the effect on school organization of the 
increasing heterogeneity of the school popula- 
tion, tracing the progress in the better classifica- 
tion of pupils from the colonial period to the 
present. In the area of teacher training the anal- 
ysis of Rainey (126) is typical of the studies 
dealing with the guidance role of the classroom 
teacher. Counts (33), Averill (2), Edwards 
(48), and Gregg (65) found in the transitional 
nature of present American society a demand 
for more highly qualified teachers. Kilpatrick 
(96) pointed out that social conditions call for 
a high degree of co-operation between school 
and community. 


CriTICAL ANALYSIS OF SOURCE 
MATERIALS 
It is recognized that a presentation such as the 
foregoing one is of little value as research with- 
out some criticism of the method of the research 


and literature examined. To what extent are 
these articles and reports based on careful, scien- 
tific study? To what extent are they generaliza- 
tions based on the philosophies of the individual 
authors? To what extent do they provide sound 
perspective ? 

In order to answer these and similar questions 
it is necessary to consider the problem of what 
type of careful, logical study will yield the 
broadest perspective in showing the relationship 
between social trends and education. Fraser 
(59) has dealt with this problem and notes that 
in the study of trends three general types of in- 
vestigations have been made: (a) statistical, 
(b) historical, and (c) philosophical, each of 
which gives imperfect perspective when used 
exclusively of the other two. As a possibility for 
overcoming these limitations he suggests a 
method which takes into consideration all three 
methods—i.e., an examination of the educa- 
tional practices during the rise and decline of 
civilizations (Persian, Greek, Roman, periods in 
our own American history, etc.) and the social 
conditions other than education which helped to 
bring about the change in the status of civiliza- 
tion. The advantage of this type of study lies in 
the fact that it utilizes the statistical, historical, 
and philosophical approach. If criteria for judg- 
ing the rise and decline of civilizations can be 
arrived at and agreed upon, and if by continued 
separation and analysis of the various elements 
in the social scene we may come to understand 
certain definite relationships, we may hope to 
gain a basis for educational policy. 

On the basis of the three general types of 
investigations cited by Fraser, the writer has de- 
vised a set of combinations and has classified the 
literature and research of the present investi- 
gation according to the category into which it 
falls. The results of that classification are pre- 
sented in Table II. The study classified under 
“3” for example, would be one which noted the 
relationship between social trends and education 
through an original statistical study, compared 
the results with some phase of history, but did 
not evaluate the findings on the basis of the 
philosophy of the author. A study classified 
under “8” would be one noting the relationship 
between social trends and education through 
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general statements based on uncited investiga- 
tions and evaluating the relationship in terms 
of the philosophy of the author or committee. 

Scrutiny of the table clearly shows certain 
outstanding factors in regard to the method 
used by the writers who are concerning them- 
selves with the relationship between social trends 
and education. 

1. One hundred and fifty of the 159 studies classi- 
fied attempt to appraise the relationship in terms of 
a philosophy of education.’ 

2. The largest group of investigations and articles— 
i.e., 69—is based on statements as to the social trends 
and an interpretation in terms of a philosophy of 
education. 


TABLE II 


METHODS OF STUDY IN LITERATURE AND RESEARCH 
ANALYZED IN THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION 





Number of Studies 


Method Using Method 


. Original statistical study ............ 2 
2. Original statistical study plus interpre- 
tation on basis of philosophy of 
PE secs errno vac yaa tious eg ans, athe 13 
3. Original statistical study plus historical 
perspective but with no interpreta- 





-_ 


ISS BRL Ss & See 1 
4. Statement of findings of other statisti- 
GUTIEE. soi icsG ees stis 3 


wv 


. Statement of findings of other statisti- 
cal studies plus an interpretation on 
basis of philosophy of writer ..... 53 
6. Statement of findings of other statisti- 
cal studies plus historical perspective 
and plus interpretation on basis of 


philosophy of writer ............ 3 
7. General statement of trends only, un- 
supported and uninterpreted ...... 3 


8. General statement as to trends plus in- 
terpretation on basis of philosophy 
NII obo raric eerwc poise sarees 69 

9. General statement of trends plus his- 
torical perspective and plus interpre- 
tation on basis of philosophy of writer 9 

10. Reference to historical period plus an 
interpretation for the present social 





“SR ee ee 1 
11. Interpretation only, with actual rela- 

tonsiies implied ............+. 2 
Ne aga ae nd nh OO 159 





* Those not interpreting in terms of a philosophy of 
education are listed under items 1, 3, 4 and 7. 


3. The second largest group of studies is based on 
statements of trends taken from findings of other 
studies, interpreted in terms of a philosophy of 
education. 

4, There is a striking lack of the use of historical 
perspective. 

The fact that nearly all of the cited studies 
appraise the relationship noted between social 
trends and education in terms of a philosophy 
of education is to be expected since relationships 
of any type are usually first recognized through 
their support or weakening of an ideal situation, 
What is more significant from the above general- 
izations concerning Table II is that 69 studies are 
based merely on general statements of social 
trends and but 14 make use of any historical 
perspective. If educators are to find answers to 
their problems in relating education and social 
trends, more research of a careful type, making 
use of the historical as well as the statistical and 
philosophical methods must be encouraged. 

One other type of analysis of the studies cited 
was made which might aid in their evaluation. 
Each investigation or article was classified ac- 
cording to the degree to which it treated the 
relationship of all social trends to all phases of 
education. The results of this classification are 
presented in a table. Generalizations from it are 
given in the brief statements below: 


1. Approximately half of the total articles included 
in this study relate all social trends to education in 
general. 

2. Thirty-seven studies, or slightly more than 
twenty-three per cent of the articles and reports, note 
the relationship between all social trends and some 
one group of phases of education. 

3. Few of the articles and reports attempt to relate 
one social trend or a group of social trends to one 
phase of education or a group of educational phases. 


Apparantly the studies, for the most part, re- 
late all social trends to education in general or 
to a group of phases of education. Yet if scientific 
methods are being used, would not the tendency 
be first in the direction of determining the rela- 
tionship of a certain set of social factors to one 
specific phase of education? The writer recog- 
nizes the interdependence of social phenomena 
but does feel that less attention should be given 
to developing studies of a general nature and 
more to detailed investigations of a more limited 
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scope. Perhaps knowledge of the problem of the 
relationship between social trends and education 
is still in the earlier, general stages. However, if 
we are to discover the significance of the relation- 
ships in specific cause-and-effect situations and 
use this knowledge as a basis for determining 
school policy, many more of the studies need to 
make use of a combination of the statistical, his- 
torical, and philosophical methods and use them 
in the light of educational objectives, for deter- 
mining the relationship between a given set of 
social trends and one aspect of education. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Relationship between education and social 
trends. The study undertaken by the writer has 
shown the following general relationships to be 
apparent in recent research and literature: 

1. Curriculum. In the secondary school cur- 
riculum there is particular emphasis on the im- 
portance of the social studies, vocational 
training and health and physical education; in 
the field of higher education social conditions 
have caused both a practical and cultural empha- 
sis. 

2. Methods. The social scene, with its increas- 
ing heterogeneity of school population and ad- 
vance in scientific knowledge, is leading toward 
more freedom and informality, the need for 
recognizing individual differences and the use of 
new devices and materials. 

3. Admissions. Social conditions have ex- 
tended the upper and lower limits of education 
and have created a widespread demand and need 
for adult education. 

4. Philosophy. The role of the school in the 
current social scene has become a significant 
factor in educational philosophy. Recent studies 
emphasize the school’s general or specific part 
in a program of social reform. 

5. Other aspects of education. (a) There is 
apparently a need for considering the social con- 
ditions in the design, location, and construction 
of school buildings. (b) Education which is 
adapted to social conditions requires in teacher 
training considerable emphasis on training in 
guidance as well as in new fields of subject mat- 
tet. (c) Education through “doing” and “par- 
ticipating” in a changing society requires a high 


degree of co-operation between the school and 
the community. 

Findings concerning method and scope. This 
investigation has also revealed something of the 
nature of the method of recent research and 
literature in this field and the degree to which 
these various articles and reports attempt to 
view the relationships between all social trends 
and all phases of education. 

1. Method. On the whole the studies analyzed 
reveal dependence on general knowledge of 
social trends judged in terms of the philosophy 
of the writer, neglecting the perspective offered 
by an historical approach. 

2. Scope. For the most part the problem 
is approached on a large scale basis, relating 
social trends in general to the whole of the edu- 
cative process. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 


Since the results of this investigation have 
shown that the majority of recently published 
books and articles noting the relationships be- 
tween educational and social trends are based on 
generalizations and simply appraise these gen- 
eralizations in terms of the individual’s philoso- 
phy of education, and since the majority of these 
same studies attempt to cover the entire field— 
relating all social trends to all education—there 
is a definite need for further study. The science 
method classifies, breaks relationships up into 
elements and studies the cause and effect of 
single factors. While general studies may be very 
logical and methodical and while scientific 
studies which involve human nature and society 
are admittedly very difficult, the writer feels 
that attempts in this direction will prove more 
fruitful than the generalities so often en- 
countered in recent research and literature re- 
lating to social trends and education. Many 
references point out, for instance, that the in- 
creasing propaganda from dictatorships neces- 
sitates greater encouragement of beliefs in 
democracy; very few show what specific kinds 
of propaganda necessitate various specific aims, 
methods or incentives at different levels of edu- 
cation. If, for example, studies were made as to 
the possible relationships between the birth rate 
in the northeastern United States and school or- 
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ganization and administration; the relationship 
between the birth rate in the south and school 
organization and administration; the effect of 
organized labor on what is taught in the schools ; 
possible changes in methods courses in the 
teacher training schools resulting from the in- 
creasing heterogeneity of school population— 
might not these be of more practical value to 
teachers and administrators who are asking what 
they shall do to relate education to social con- 
ditions ? In each of the proposed studies statisti- 
cal materials should be presented or referred to; 
these should be considered in historical perspec- 
tive through the study of similar situations in 
other periods of civilization, taking into con- 
sideration the educational conditions as well as 
all other social conditions which might have 
contributed to the resultant effect; the final 
evaluation should then be made as to whether 
in the situation being investigated the logical 
effects are desirable. In other words, what is the 
significance of the study in terms of a definite 
policy of education ? 

The method of research outlined above re- 
quires first of all agreement among educators 
and teachers, and the American people, as to 
what we are seeking. Unless we have some cri- 
terion, we have no standard with which to 
measure the degree to which certain educative 
processes are successful. Throughout the writer's 
investigation the democratic ideal has constantly 
been in the foreground of the minds of most of 
the contributing authors. Here, then, may be our 
basic criterion, and the degree to which democ- 
tacy is being advanced or retarded by certain 
educational practices may constitute the basis 
for judging whether present civilization is ad- 
vancing or falling. Dewey asks: “What does 
democracy mean? What should be its conse- 
quences in the complex life of the present? 
What direction shall be given to the work of 
the school so that the richness and fullness of 
the democractic way of life in all its scope may 
be promoted?” (39) Then he adds, “The co- 
operative study of these questions is to my mind 
the present outstanding task of progressive edu- 
cation.” 

At the present time there are many encourag- 
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ing recognitions of the need for the scientific 
study of trends and for agreement of what 
democracy shall be interpreted to mean. In ad- 
dition to Dewey, Judd (83), Childs (26), 
Kelly (92), Sayers (134), Sears (137) and 
others call attention to such needs. Perhaps we 
may look hopefully toward such future studies, 

This investigation has been limited by the 
basis on which the materials analyzed were se- 
lected and cannot hope to have shown com- 
pletely the relationship between social trends 
and education. It can have covered only these 
relationships noted in recent educational re. 
search and literature. Yet the very nature of its 
selective limitations has enabled it to show the 
opinions and findings of those who are calling 
attention to the relationships between education 
and the social scene. It is hoped that this study 
will serve as a point of embarkation. By survey 
of the relationships which have been noted, one 
may locate points of weakness, points which 
have not been adequately dealt with in recent 
literature and research, points where changes in 
school policy required by certain existing rela- 
tionships are sorely needed. By an analysis of 
the methods used and the scope of these studies, 
one may see needs for other types of investiga- 
tions. That relationships between social trends 
and education do exist, none would deny. To 
keep abreast of such relationships, to undet- 
stand them and methodically to study them— 
this is one of the outstanding tasks of the Ameri- 
can educator. 


Epiror’s Note: The complete bibliography sub- 
mitted with this abstract contained 160 readings to 
which direct references were made by means of num- 
bers inserted in the summary. Because of limited 
space, however, the bibliography had to be omitted. 

Mary Elizabeth Smith, of Xi chapter, is statistician 
in the Bureau of Educational Reference and Research, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. She 
attended Grand Rapids Junior College and received 
the A.B. degree from the University of Michigan in 
1935 and M.A. in June, 1939. 

An article in which Miss Smith collaborated with 
Dr. Mowat Fraser, Dean of Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, “Education and Social Trends,” 
appeared in the October, 1939, issue of the Review 
of Educational Research. 
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A Bibliographical Source Book on 
Consumer Education 


BARBARA VAN KIRK 


INTRODUCTION 


ONSUMER EDUCATION, a comparatively re- 
C cent addition to the curriculum in our 
secondary schools, is receiving a recognition 
which has surpassed the subject matter organi- 
zation and the compiled factual material. The 
demand expressed by individual laymen, organi- 
zations and groups of all kinds for a com- 
prehensive consumer economics has made it im- 
perative that the subject of consumer education 
be developed in an adequate manner. 

There is a demand for information relating 
to literature of interest to the consumer. There 
is need for a source book in consumer education 
which will make easily available suggestions for 
reading and study materials which cover the 
complete field of consumer interest. Though 
many books do contain references on a particu- 
lar field or phase of consumer education, there 
is no compilation which covers the entire field 
and all the subjects related to it. Data must be 
authentic, complete, and usable. The average 
consumer does not want to study dry, coldly 
marshalled facts, unattractively presented—he 
wants to read, simply written, those points which 
he can readily understand and apply. His in- 
formation must be practical and suited to his 
mentality. On the other hand, the business man 
and the student of economics want texts and 
technical information on the specific subject in 
which they are interested. 

The purpose of this study “A Bibliographical 
Source Book in Consumer Education” is to pro- 
Vide in one volume the references which will 
satisfy the objectives of consumer economics on 
all levels and meet the voiced consumer de- 
mands. The references range from the simply 


) written, interestingly told articles appearing in 


the popular magazines and books published for 
the general reader and the layman, to the highly 
technical and scientific books and articles of in- 
terest to the specialist. 
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While some 2,340 titles are listed, this is much 
more than just a bibliography. An unusual fea- 
ture is the interesting as well as informational 
introduction which has been written for each 
section, covering the background of the particu- 
lar topic under consideration. The subject mat- 
ter has been arranged in such manner as to 
serve as a guide to leaders of study groups and 
teachers of consumer education, serving also to 
make easily available the material desired on any 
specific topic. In addition to a very complete 
detailed table of contents, there is also an au- 
thor and subject index, which makes possible 
the location of any specific information wanted. 

The ten parts into which the study is divided 
cover specific subjects, each one of vital interest 
to the consumer. Each of these parts contains 
enough topics and materials to furnish the data 
for an entire year’s course of study, at secondary, 
college, or adult level. 


PART I. THE CONSUMER 


This part presents the picture of the evolu- 
tion of the consumer, citing consumer problems, 
with information relating to the protection given 
in the past to the present, and the educational 
development of consumer programs. This in- 
formation is necessary in order to show con- 
sumer needs, what has been done and what may 
be expected in the future. 

Section A—Evolution of the Consumer. Ref- 
erences presenting pictures of the development, 
present status, and characteristics of the con- 
sumer. Trends of the consumer movement which 
promise to effect the advertisers, publishers, re- 
tailers, and all other factors in distribution. 

Section B—Consumer Problems and Con- 
sumer Protection. The protection of consumers 
calls for a united thrust by all sectors; mer- 
chandising reporting services, consumer repre- 
sentatives at Washington, educational drives, 
pressure groups, alliances of consumers and 
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business interests and other bona fide attacks 
on America’s crucial problem. 

Section C—Educational Developments. These 
references consist of consumer research and con- 
sumer education reports, and show what is being 
done through the schools today. In the secondary 
schools the consumer courses are offered most 
frequently by the business education department 
and home economics department, and usually 
tend to emphasize consumers’ goods, services, 
and the financial problems of the consumer. 


Part II. ECONOMICS AND THE CONSUMER 


This is the longest section in the study, em- 
bracing practically every essential part of the 
consumers’ existence today. It is necessary that 
an intelligent consumer have an understanding 
of the principles of production, distribution and 
consumption. The economic changes which have 
accompanied mass production in industry have 
brought about conditions in the retail trade 
which in many instances have been bewildering. 

The realization should be developed that many 
industries have made every effort to provide 
honest data for the consumer’s use and this 
should be accepted, critically evaluated as such, 
instead of nursing a distrust of all advertising. 

The references submitted in this part have 
been selected with the belief that they will aid 
the consumer in securing economic security by 
clarifying for him the economic principles and 
states which control society. 

Section A—General Economics. Background 
material which presents such economic problems 
as depressions, recovery, economic planning; 
clear-cut and analytical presentations of current 
economic behavior ; histories and reviews of eco- 
nomic theories from the earliest stages of man- 
kind to the present date. 

Section B—Economic Situation in the United 
States. Materials which present facts and theories 
of the economic conditions and problems which 
relate specifically to the United States. 

Section C—Production. Books and articles 
which show the relationship between consumers 
and producers; analyses of supply and demand 
and the forces behind them; studies of natural 
resources and their utilization ; theoretic solutions 
for chaos in national productive channels. 
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Section D—Consum ption. References explain. 
ing the economic aspects of consumption and 
analyses of its importance to the consumer; fac. 
tors influencing consumption ; facts and theories 
relating to consumption as the basis of our en- 
tire economic system. 

Section E—Distribution. References relating 
to the functions of distribution, which consist 
of the assembling, grading, processing, packing, 
storing and distribution or selling of goods, 
Costs and operations of the various types of 
middlemen; functions of wholesaling and te- 
tailing; changes undergone in marketing prac- 
tices; and the strategy, tactics and techniques 
employed by distributive centers; reasons for 
the development of store types; importance of 
programs for the education of salespeople. For 
easier reference this section is classified under 
the following headings: (1) Marketing; (2) 
Retailing; (3) Chain Stores. 

Section F—General Buymanship. In this sec- 
tion are listed references concerned with the 
methods of discriminating between good and 
poor qualities of merchandise; presenting broad 
principles and practical hints so that the shopper 
may be aided in developing greater resourceful- 
ness in determining for herself the best methods 
of judging and buying merchandise; informa- 
tional manuals and reference books on how to 
spend our money to the best advantage; the 
special commodity requirements set by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission; value of guarantees or 
warranties and seals of approval. 

Section G—Trans portation and Communica- 
tion. References are given which relate to the 
kinds of transportation facilities, such as aif, 
rail, bus, truck and water transportation; ex- 
pansion of transportation facilities; costs of 
transportation and railroad earnings; Govern- 
ment regulation of transportation. For the con- 
venience of the reader this section has been 
classified under: (1) Transportation—General; 
(2) Automobile—(a) General; (b) Care and 
Maintenance; (c) Gasoline and Oil; (d) Used 
Cars; (e) Tires; (3) Airplane. 

Section H—Money, Banking, Capital, Inter- 
est, Prices, Credit. An extensive and important 
section of economics, as it deals with the histori- 
cal development and fundamental principles of 
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money and banking; theory and rate of inter- 
est; price versus quality ; price comparison ; mass 
merchandising as an aid to low prices; credit 
costs; functions and types of credit agencies; 
credit analysis plans; installment credit. This 
section has been classified under the following 
sub-headings: (1) Money; (2) Banks and 
Banking; (3) Capital; (4) Interest; (5) Prices; 
(6) Consumer Credit—(a) General; (b) 
Charge Accounts; (c) Installments; (d) Re- 
medial Loan Societies and Pawn Shops; (e) 
Finance Companies; (f) Personal Loan Depart- 
ments of Banks. 

Section J—Business Methods, Advertising, 
Investments. Every consumer should have at 
least a general idea of business methods and 
organization. Advertising and propaganda are 
important subjects for the consumer to investi- 
gate, so that he may understand the potentiali- 
ties of advertising as a source of consumer in- 
formation and education. General and specific 
information relating to investments are needed 
by everyone. 

1. Business Methods. References portraying 
the course of economic evolution, showing the 
relationship of business to other groups of so- 
ciety and to the state during the progress of the 
centuries down to the present day. Studies of 
large corporations in the United States; retail- 
ing practices and principles; development and 
structure of American business; psychology in 
business; business legislation and government 
control; and how modern business serves us. 
For the business man as well as the layman. 

2. Advertising. Practical suggestions on eval- 


| uating advertising; problems of modern adver- 


tising; how misrepresentation and far-fetched 
statements and claims of modern advertising 
create distrust in the minds of consumers; what 
manufacturers are doing through advertising to 


| help the consumer and how educational adver- 


tising can be made a good source of consumer 


| education; the consumer's viewpoint of maga- 
) une and radio advertising; rackets of advertis- 
ing analyzed, 


3. Investments. Considers various means of 


' investment; sources of information and how to 


use them; information investors should have to 
secure their investments. This section has been 


classified under the following subheadings: (a) 
Investments—General; (b) Stocks and Bonds; 
(c) Savings; (d) Insurance, Annuities and En- 
dowments; (e) Real Estate. 

Section K—Public Finance and Taxation. 
Simple explanations of the principles of taxa- 
tion and the way in which different forms of 
taxation work out in practice, what the taxpayer 
gets for his money; how the national, state and 
local governments serve us; studies in current 
tax problems; surveys and analyses of retail 
sales taxes; income taxes; economic and social 
consequences of contemporary federal tax 
legislation; cost of government in the United 
States and its relation to taxes; history and theo- 
ries of taxation ; both technical and non-technical 
books and articles. 

Section L—Labor and Labor Organizations. 
Wages, hours and employment; principles of 
labor legislation; the labor movement; how all 
phases of labor effect the consumer. 

Section M—lInsurance and Social Security. 
Under this section are listed the different types 
and terms of insurance; references which dis- 
cuss the social value of insurance; the need for 
security and stability among workers. For the 
convenience of the reader the following sub- 
headings have been used in this section: (1) 
Insurance-—(a) Life Insurance; (b) Property 
Insurance; (c) Unemployment Insurance; (d) 
Industrial Insurance; (e} Accident and Health 
Insurance; (2) Social Security. 

Section N—Fuel and Public Utilities. Vital 
subjects such as fuels, how they are produced, 
processed and distributed to the users. Opinions 
on how the United States can make the best 
use of its rich fuel resources. Oil, gas, elec- 
tricity, rates, and legislation are considered. The 
public utility industry, its economic features, or- 
ganization, functions, services, rate structures 
and policies are considered. 

Section O—Government and the Consumer. 
Materials for the study of current problems in 
American government. Government legislation 
and administration, their effect upon the average 
consumer considered from many angles. Refer- 
ences on local, state and national government, 
the powers of Congress, and the judicial proc- 
esses as exemplified in the Supreme Court. 
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Section P—Co-o perative Enterprises. This sec- 
tion has been classified under a number of sub- 
headings as follows: 

1. Co-operatives—General. References to 
books and articles which cover the entire his- 
tory and describe the astounding growth of co- 
operatives both in the United States and in 
foreign countries. 

2. Co-operatives in the United States. Ar- 
ticles, books and pamphlets which relate par- 
ticularly to the operation of co-operatives in the 
United States. 

3. Co-operatives in Foreign Countries. Ar- 
ticles, books and pamphlets which describe the 
work of co-operatives in foreign countries, with 
special emphasis on what has been done in Swe- 
den. 

4. Producer Co-operatives. Lists bulletins giv- 
ing valuable statistical information and de- 
scribing the background of the co-operative 
marketing associations, co-operative purchasing 
of farm supplies, and showing that agricultural 
(producer’s) co-operation and consumers’ co- 
operation supplement each other. There are 
several publications which explain the methods 
of organizing co-operative marketing associa- 
tions, and a number of articles which point out 
the weak points in farmers’ marketing and busi- 
ness co-operative organizations. 

5. Co-operative Credit and Credit Unions. 
History, organization and operation of credit 
unions under the Federal Credit Union Act. 
Discussions describing the development of the 
Credit Union, the field served, why it is needed, 
its principles, operations and methods, problems 
of the movement and its achievements. 


PART III. HOMEMAKING AND THE CONSUMER 


This section on homemaking is concerned 
with the personal and family problems of the 
consumer. Bibliographical material on family liv- 
ing, shelter, food, textiles and clothing, house- 
hold furnishings and equipment, drugs and 
cosmetics, fuel and public utilities, self-improve- 
ment and hobbies are all part of this phase of 
consumer education. 

Section A—Family Living and Household 
Operation. Practical data on the subject of child 
care, nursing and general home maintenance are 


invaluable to every homemaker. Family be. 
havior; the family in a changing society; the 
family as a unit in industrial society; historical 
development of the family; personal relation. 
ships; education for family living; references 
to all these phases of family life are included 
in this section. 

Section B—Housing. The subject of housing 
includes the program being developed by the 
government for slum clearance as well as de. 
tails of federal housing as applicable to the 
needs of the individual consumer. The latest 
information relative to home ownership, home 
remodeling, home building and home main- 
tenance has been included and arranged under 
the following classifications: (1) Housing: 
General; (2) Federal Housing; (3) Slum 
Clearance; (4) Home Ownership; (5) Build- 
ing a Home: General—(a) Plumbing, (b) 
Air conditioning, (c) Heating, (d) Lighting, 
(e) Papering, Painting and Plastering, (f) Re- 
modeling, (g) Home Maintenance, (h) Rent- 
ing a Home. 

Section C—Foods and Nutrition. The selec- 
tion of food is now based on nutritional choice 
rather than on any particular local production. 
The homemaker should have a knowledge of 
the nutritional values and vitamin content of 
various foods as well as information on food 
preservation and food poisoning. Of paramount 
importance to many housewives are quality 
guides in buying foodstuffs and numerous refer- 
ences have been provided which will indicate 
valuable source material. How to spend the food 
budget economically as well as to maintain nutti- 
tional balance receives deserved space. 

For more convenient reference this section has 
been divided under the following sub-headings. 
(1) Foods and Nutrition—General; (2) Vita- 
mins and Mineral Values; (3) Food Preserva- 
tion; (4) Food Poisoning; (5) Food Budgets; 
(6) Buymanship. 

An attempt has been made to list information 
of general interest as well as studies on quality, 
price, brand and labels, results of tests and sut- 
veys, latest data relative to different food items 
and their selection. 

Section D—Textiles and Clothing. Clothing 
in addition to providing physical protection, is 
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a definite source of esthetic satisfaction and is 
related to success in occupational life as well 
as in social life. Clothing standards are deter- 
mined partially by income, but clothing economy 
involves wise selection, care and use. There is 
a demand for descriptive labels supervised by 
the government on all fabrics and garments. 
How to correct defects in dress and how to 
emphasize the most attractive features is an 
important part of the homemaker’s knowledge. 
This section has been divided under a number 
of headings with data furnishing sources of defi- 
nite and specific information. 

1. Textiles—General. Recent data on rayons, 
cottons, silk, wool, including a number of highly 
technical references as well as simple explana- 
tions to aid the consumer in knowing what he is 
buying. 

2. Clothing—General. References which will 
serve as guides to more intelligent buying. In- 
cludes sections on: (a) Women’s Clothing; (b) 
Men’s Clothing; (c) Children’s Clothing; (d) 
Clothing: tailoring—sewing; (e) Fashion in 
Clothing; (f) Care and Remodeling of Cloth- 
ing; (g) Hosiery; (h) Furs; (i) Shoes; (j) 
Gloves; (k) Jewelry; (1) Clothing Budgets. 

Section E—Household Furnishings and 
Equipment. Guides to effective interior decora- 
tion as well as quality guides for buying electri- 
cal equipment, furniture, floor coverings and 
other household furnishings are of value to the 
homemaker. Household Furnishings is divided 
under the following headings for easier refer- 
ence: (1) Home Furnishings and Decoration; 
(2) Electrical Equipment—General; (3) Re- 
frigerators; (4) Stoves; (5) Washing Ma- 
chines; (6) Vacuum Cleaners; (7) Other 
Electrical Appliances. 

Under Household Equipment the references 
ate divided as follows: (1) Furniture; (2) 
Floor coverings; (3) Dinnerware; (4) Radio 
Sets and Musical Instruments; (5) Gas Ranges; 
(6) Kitchen Utensils and Cutlery; (7) Curtains 
and Drapes; (8) Bedding, Towels, Linens; (9) 
Soaps, Cleansing Agents; (10) Bathroom 
Equipment. 

Section F—Drugs and Cosmetics. For con- 
venience this section has been divided into two 
sections: (1) Drugs; (2) Cosmetics. 


Part IV. FINANCES AND THE CONSUMER 


Studies of changes in the cost of living in- 
terest many. Wages compared with high and 
low prices always provide a subject for fertile 
discussion. Regardless of whether or not the 
consumer has an inherent interest in finances, 
it will become apparent that a vital interest 
must be created if personal finances are to be 
conducted in an intelligent manner. 

Section A—Cost of Living. Studies of the 
cost of living, many of them illustrated with 
tables and charts; methods of estimating family 
income and adjusting expenditures to needs and 
incomes. 

Section B—Budgets and Budgeting. Refer- 
ences providing clear, sane and simple treatment 
of the practical problems that confront the 
family in its spending. A number of treatises 
on money management intended for use of 
young people. Methods of keeping budget ac- 
counts from the very simple records to elaborate 
accounting for larger incomes. Analyses, surveys 
and reports that have been made on budgeting 
the family income at various levels. How to 
practice thrift and the advantages of saving for 
the man or woman who wants to make his life 
a financial success. In fact, this section contains 
information on personal budgeting to fit any 
pocket book. 


PaRT V. AIDS TO THE CONSUMER 

It is apparent that the consumer may obtain 
the information that he needs only through the 
co-operation of numerous organizations and 
agencies. Consumer organizations, research 
groups, clubs and general organizations, all have 
contributions to make in aiding the consumer 
and enabling him to raise his standards of living. 
The objective of this section is to direct the at- 
tention of the consumer to the agencies and fa- 
cilities, both private and governmental, that 
have been organized to help the consumer solve 
his problems, to protect him from fraud and ex- 
ploitation and to furnish him the information 
needed to enable him to make his own decisions 
in wise buymanship. 

Section A—Federal and State Government 
and the Consumer. Provides many types of in- 
formation relating to the protection afforded 
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consumers by the government; legislation that 
has been enacted; discussions of changes that 
have been found necessary. 

Section B—Governmental Services. Lists fed- 
eral government agencies performing consumer 
services to whom requests may be sent to secure 
current information. 

Section C—Associations and Organizations. 
Lists the most prominent with their addresses. 
Includes the surveys and studies which have been 
published and are available to consumers. A 
separate list is given of non-governmental 
agencies providing information and material on 
consumers’ co-operation. 

Section D—Business and Commercial Aids 
and Publications. Material of value to the con- 
sumer in solving his buying problems published 
by manufacturers and commercial organizations. 
Often these commercial aids are advertised in 
periodicals and many are offered over the radio. 
References to aid in contacting sources of this 
type of information are listed. 

Section E—Education. State Departments of 
Education, through divisions of home eco- 
nomics, business education, and adult educa- 
tion, are developing many splendid programs 
for the purpose of aiding the consumer. Uni- 
versities and colleges, through their depart- 
ments of economics, home economics, business 
administration, and extension courses, are pub- 
lishing considerable material to aid the con- 
sumer. As material is usually published for each 
school’s own use, it is difficult to gather and 
list this information. 

For further teaching aids, refer to Part X— 
which covers published curriculum material, 
and gives references covering programs and 
projects for consumer education. 

Section F—Grading, Standardization and 
Labeling. Information on grades, standards and 
specifications, brands, informative labeling, 
weights and measures, testing, is scattered 
through many pamphlets, bulletins, and circu- 
lars, practically all of which are published by 
one of our government agencies, with each 
publication usually covering one specific com- 
modity. We have listed the agencies engaged 
in promoting standards for consumers’ goods, 
as it would be impossible to list all of the pub- 
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lications. These include consumer agencies— 
government agencies—producer agencies and 
trade associations—technical and professional 
societies. Addresses have been given in all in. 
stances. 

Section G—Publications. Includes a few of 
those that are published for the purpose of help. 
ing the consumer to know how to buy intelli- 
gently and which give him information of what 
is being done on the consumer front. 


Part VI. HEALTH AND THE CONSUMER 


Every consumer is interested in health. The 
principles of hygiene and general information 
regarding illness, its cause, prevention and cure, 
is practical knowledge of benefit to every con- 
sumer. Physical or mental disturbances fre- 
quently require attention, and need for informa- 
tion regarding medical and psychological care 
is imperative. 

Section A—Health: General. References te- 
lating to the essentials of medicine; suggestions 
for emergency treatment; health programs; 
necessity of sleep. 

Section B—Hygiene. Titles presenting the es- 
sential facts of physiology and hygiene; health 
programs; principles of healthful living; basic 
information on the care of the eyes, care of the 
teeth, and deafness. 

Section C—Illness: Causes, Prevention, Cures. 
Many references giving the general outlines of 
symptoms and causes of common illnesses writ- 
ten especially for the layman; instructions on 
how to maintain good health; debunking health 
superstitions; references on social diseases, how 
they are spread and how they can be conquered. 

Section D—Medical Care. References interest- 
ing to physicians and laymen, presenting some 
of the economic and financial aspects of ade- 
quate medical care for everybody; studies offer- 
ing concrete plans for budgeting medical costs; 
analyses of sickness-benefit plans; information 
relative to the advances made in medicine. 

Section E—Socialized Medicine. It is gen- 
erally recognized that the middle class of people 
have inadequate medical care because of their 
inability to pay the fees demanded. References 
which indicate the consideration being given to 
socialized medicine and hospitalization are in- 
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dicative of the stress yet to be placed on this 
democratization of medical care. 

Section F—Public Health Service. The quality 
of the public health service maintained is of gen- 
eral concern to the general public. References 
are listed describing the demand for public 
health service; analyses of health service as it 
exists today; information for public health 
workers. 

Section G—Burial. Funerals and their costs 
demand consideration and while there is very 
little available material on this subject, there are 
listed articles giving costs of funerals and bur- 
ials, citing the industries profiting, and sugges- 
tions for changes necessary to protect the con- 
sumer. 

Section H—Charm and Beauty. Of definite 
interest to the feminine consumer is the section 
on charm and beauty. Contains two sections: 
(1) Charm and Beauty; (2) Reducing. 


Part VII. SAFETY AND THE CONSUMER 


A safety and accident prevention program is 
now being carried on throughout the United 
States by schools, churches, organizations, auto- 
mobile clubs, as well as extensive publicity in 
an effort to lower the terrific accident cost. 

Safety education covers every phase of acci- 
dent prevention, including causes of accidents 
and aid to be rendered, as well as definite stress 
on the avoidance of traffic accidents, home acci- 
dents, and fire prevention. The “Accident Ba- 
rometer’”” reports monthly the deaths caused by 
all types of accidents. A surprisingly large num- 
ber of accidents occur in homes and the ma- 
jority of them could have been easily avoided. 
Traffic accidents are exacting a terrific toll daily. 
The damage caused by fires is far from inconse- 
quential. It is apparent that safety education has 
a real program to offer. 

Section A—Accidents and Accident Preven- 
tion. Textbook material for safety education; 
statistical information about accidental deaths 
and their causes containing charts, graphs and 
illustrations; facts and costs of accidents. 

Section B—Traffic Accidents. Rules for safe 
driving; analyses of casualties caused by motor 
traffic; the relation of alcohol to accidents; traf- 
fic conditions and how they may be controlled 


to avoid accidents, are included in these refer- 
ences. 

Section C—Home Accidents. Causes and cau- 
tionary measures to decrease the number of ac- 
cidents in the home. 

Section D—Fire Prevention. Fire and explo- 
sion hazards; causes and consequences and 
simple precautions as to their prevention. 

Section E—First Aid. Comprehensive guides 
on what to do in case of accidents of any nature, 
such as first aid in burns, cuts, bruises, infections, 
poisons, and minor ills. 


ParT VIII. FRAUDS AND EXPOSURES 

One peak in consumer education was reached 
with the appearance of the popularly accepted 
and avidly read exposes. The first book to ap- 
pear of this type was One Hundred Million 
Guinea Pigs. It was followed by scores of others 
of a similar nature and “consumer education” 
became popularized. These books were responsi- 
ble for making people “consumer conscious” and 
because of that they did perform a definite serv- 
ice. Their negative value, however, was far from 
negligible, for they planted fear and distrust 
in the minds of many people which it will take 
a long time to overcome. The half-truths which 
they presented were practically as damaging as 
statements actually false, although the form in 
which they appeared clothed their vitrolic nature 
and made their danger less recognizable. 

A more worthy goal is to give the consumer 
a set of standards by which he can determine 
value for himself. Undoubtedly, the general ob- 
jective of modern business must be directed 
toward meeting public demands. Consumer edu- 
cation must be constructive and_ intelligibly 
formulate these demands. 

Section A—Foods, Drugs, Cosmetics and 
Medical Frauds. References relating to charla- 
tanism and quackery; dangers of adulteration 
and fraud; harmful foods, drugs and cosmetics. 

Section B—Frauds, Grafts, Propaganda and 
Exploitation. Considerable material on exposures 
of rackets and fraudulent schemes, and the need 
of consumer protection. Defining the meaning 
of propaganda and showing how it can be used 
for good or evil purposes. Bribery and the law 
and the future of graft. Propaganda of the past 
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and the present day; how it was used by the va- 
rious governments during the war and by com- 
mercial and political agencies of today. 


ParT IX. LEISURE, SELF-IMPROVEMENT, 
HOBBIES 

The increasing number of adults who are at- 
tending classes is evidence of the fact that in- 
creased leisure has brought a desire for self- 
improvement. With the shorter working hours 
for the majority of workers in the United States, 
the new leisure is a social challenge, with the 
possibility of a new type of civilized life on the 
horizon, not dependent upon leisure classes, but 
arising directly from those who work for a liv- 
ing. 

Section A—Leisure and Self-Improvement. 
Books that contain many practical suggestions 
on how to discard bad habits and replace 
them with better ideas; courses in mental train- 
ing; statistical and interpretative studies of 
leisure time problems; recreation and agencies 
undertaking recreational programs. What the 
home, church, industry, rural and other agencies 
are doing towards solving leisure-time problems. 
Directions for living saner, more balanced lives; 
recreation for men and women over fifty. 

Section B—Etiquette. Brief list of references 
that furnish information on the latest correct 
usage and behavior in home life, in society, and 
in business. 

Section C—Hobbies. Crafts and hobbies are 
listed which give suggestions for enriching lives 
with interests and simple skills. This section 
contains some fifty references which cover prac- 
tically every type of hobby, including gardening, 
flower arrangement, photography, puppetry, mo- 
tion picture appreciation, sports, camping, 


handicrafts, as well as money-making hobbies, 


Part X. SOURCES OF MATERIALS 


A very necessary development in consumer 
education is the preparation and circulation 
of adequate source material for the teacher 
of consumer economics as well as for the use of 
the lay consumer who is aware of the need for 
access to reliable and informative references, 
Undoubtedly many curriculums, units, projects 
and programs have been developed which would 
be of material aid were their existence known 
other than locally, and provision made for their 
availability. 

Section A—Bibliographies and Reference 
Lists. Bibliographies and references on consumer 
education, finance, social security, government 
publications, health, Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, co-operative, buymanship, foods and drugs. 

Section B—Teaching Aids and Devices. 
Courses, units, curriculums; complete semester 
courses, topics of interest to study groups and 
compilations of materials in subject fields are 
listed. 

Section C—Programs and Project Study 
Groups. Outlines, programs, projects, questions 
and problems developed for use in schools, 
clubs and other consumer groups. 

The appendices include an author index and 
a subject index. 


Barbara Van Kirk is supervisor of research in con- 
sumer education in the Adult and Continuation Di- 
vision of the California State Department of Educa- 
tion. She is in charge of the statistical office of the 
W.P.A. division of the State Department. She is a 
member of Phi Alpha Theta. 

She is a graduate of the University of California 
and received her master’s degree from the University 
of California at Los Angeles in 1932. 
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Do Alumnz Interests Lead Toward 
Continued Education?” 


FRANCES E. JONES 


INTRODUCTION 


HIs Is a study of alumnz who have spent 
2 ud or more years at Ohio State University. 
“Interests and Uses of Leisure Time of the Ohio 
State Alumnz in Five Ohio Counties” is the 
title for a study in the general field of “Con- 
tinued Education for Alumnz.” Thus, this be- 
comes a story of alumnz told by an alumna of 
the same university for other alumnz of many 
such colleges and universities. 

The alumnz, as differentiated from the 
alumni, came under the spotlight of research 
early in this decade. The discussions of the 
American Council of Alumni Secretaries in 1929 
showed an awareness that alumnz constitute a 
distinct problem in alumni organizations in co- 
educational institutions. 

The participation of women in university life 
does not reach back seven hundred years as does 
the participation of men. Not until the nine- 
teenth century did women find a place in the 
university. In 1921, for the first time, Oxford 
University granted full rights and privileges of 
the University Corporation to women. Heidel- 
berg opened its portals to women at the close 
of the World War. Cambridge University con- 
tinues to withhold some of the privileges, such 
as the wearing of the cap and gown, the out- 
ward sign of a degree in English universities. 
The University of Indiana, one of the oldest of 
the state-supported universities, from its found- 
ing in 1820, admitted women for degrees. The 
nineteenth century marks the entry of Ameri- 
can as well as European women in the univer- 
sities, 

By the end of the nineteenth century Ameri- 
can women had entered colleges and uni- 
versities with their claim for a right to higher 

* This study has been accepted at Ohio State Uni- 
versity in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 


the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Faculty advisers 
were Dr, Jessie Allen Charters and Dr. J. L. Morrill. 


education. The enrollment figures, with parti- 
cular study of the distribution of men and 
women in American colleges and universities, 
reveal the source of the problem presented to 
Alumni Association Secretaries. From 1900 to 
1916 attendance of women in institutions of 
higher education quadrupled. By 1927, three 
women to every four men took first degrees. 


EARLIER STUDIES 


By 1933 problems in the education of col- 
lege women were in the American scene. For 
it was in that year that the Division of Surveys 
and Field Studies of George Peabody College for 
Teachers, established and supported by the Gen- 
eral Education Board, published as Field Study 
No. 6, a survey and study, by Doak S. Camp- 
bell, entitled “Problems in the Education of 
Women.” Its publication was made “with the 
hope of contributing to the better education of 
the 600,000 women enrolled in the higher in- 
stitutions of America.” 

The chapter titles of the Campbell study in- 
clude College Women and Homemaking, Col- 
lege Women and Vocations, College Women 
and Avocational Interests, Considerations In- 
volved in Curriculum Revisions. 

The author of the study was concerned with 
such items as marital status, education and 
occupations of the husbands of the women, 
number having children, number of children, 
average number of children, value of college 
courses as an aid in homemaking, college courses 
which would now be taken in terms of experi- 
ences since leaving college, participation in 
household duties, number engaged in gainful 
occupations, church activities, extent of news- 
paper reading, and favorite amusements and 
recreations. 

The data for the study were obtained through 
a questionnaire sent to women who were gradu- 
ated from southern colleges in 1920 and 1925. 
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Forty-five colleges sent this questionnaire to 
4,431 of their graduates. Replies were received 
from 1,508 graduates of three groups: state- 
supported colleges for women, private and de- 
nominational colleges for women, and co-educa- 
tional colleges. The Campbell Study offers an 
excellent basis for comparison with the findings 
of the study which is herein summarized. 

In the early nineteen-thirties the rapidly de- 
veloping interest in adult education took a par- 
ticular form in relationship to higher education 
in the effort to promote continuing education 
for alumni. The inaugural address of President 
Hopkins, of Dartmouth, challenged the alumni 
to continue education upon leaving college. In- 
stitutions of higher education began to canvass 
their responsibility to alumni. “Alumni Col- 
leges” became a part of some alumni reunion 
programs held during Commencement Week. 
The Carnegie Foundation, through the Ameri- 
can Adult Education Association, allocated funds 
to explore the possibilities of continuing educa- 
tion for alumni. Alumni association secretaries 
saw a new meaning, or perhaps even justifica- 
tion, for their organizational efforts beyond the 
mere raising of funds and the attempt to 
satisfy alumni with football ticket allotments. 

Ohio State University became the recipient of 
a grant from the American Adult Education As- 
sociation in 1930. The first study under this 
grant was “Alumni Interest in Continuing Edu- 
cation,” by Ferdinand Stone. By means of per- 
sonal interviews with one hundred alumni in 
Toledo, Ohio, the investigator presented inter- 
ests of alumni in continuing their own educa- 
tion and what they thought their university 
could do for them. 


THE INITIATION OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


With the awareness of alumnz as a special 
problem in alumni organization, with the know!- 
edge that there were specific problems in the 
education of college women, it was possible to 
secure a portion of the grant received by Ohio 
State University for the study of alumnz. 

At the same time, Pi Lambda Theta, com- 
mitted to educational research, granted the Ella 
Victoria Dobbs Fellowship for 1932-33 for “A 
Study in the Field of Alumnz Education.” 


SETTING UP THE STUDY 


The following section contains the statement 
of the problem to be studied and method of 
work as proposed by the investigator and ad. 
visors prior to the investigation. 

The field was to be limited to alumnz who 
were members of Ohio State Alumnz Clubs lo. 
cated in the five Ohio counties. These groups 
were to be selected for the variety of problems 
presented. 

There were four major problems: 

(1) To survey techniques for organizing an 
Alumnz Club to meet the wide variety of known 
interests such as social, intellectual, educational, 
executive and recreational. 

(2) To study available leadership within the 
group for each type of interest. 

(3) To prepare material and discover meth- 
ods of study for that fraction of the group which 
possesses interest in continuing educational rela. 
tions with the University. 

(4) To develop measurements of adequacy 
of alumnz activities for group success in terms 
of (a) satisfactoriness to the group, (b) ef- 
fectiveness in meeting university objectives in 
sponsoring alumnz organizations. 

The emphasis in this study was to be upon 
problems 2, 3, and 4. 

The method of study was to include eight 
phases: 

(1) To select five localities of different types. 

(2) To study, (a) techniques of organizing 
new gfoups in unorganized areas, and (b) to 
study present organization and degrees of suc- 
cess in organized areas. 

(3) To survey diverse interests of alumnz 
in localities chosen by means of case studies. 

(4) To analyze leadership qualities for each 
type of group interest discovered. 

(5) To experiment with program material 
for special groups selected on basis of educa- 
tional interests. 

(6) To construct tests for leaders of educa 
tional-interests group. 

(7) To construct training program for lead- 
ers of educational-interests group. 


(8) To devise measures for (a) success of | 


the organization as a whole for meeting needs 
of alumnz within a group-organization att, 
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(b) success of educational programs for group 
meetings, (c) leadership in educational-interest 
group. 

It was expected that six results of general in- 
terest would be forthcoming: 

(1) Analysis of personnel of five typically 
different alumnz groups. 

(2) Schedule of interests of alumnz. 

(3) Tests for selection of leaders of educa- 
tional-interest groups. 

(4) Training programs for leaders of groups. 

(5) Checking devices for group success. 

(6) Complete exhibit of steps in alumnz 
group organization in five localities. 


LOCALITIES SELECTED 


The following counties, each with an or- 
ganized alumnz club within its area, were se- 
lected: Lucas County—Toledo; Montgomery 
County—Dayton; Jefferson County—Steuben- 
ville; Trumbull County—Niles and Warren; 
and Muskingum County—Zanesville. 

As a community Toledo ranks first among the 
five areas in available cultural facilities, These 
include a municipal university, federated wom- 
ens clubs, an extensive program of music and art 
under the auspices of the Toledo Museum, and 
an active branch of the American Association of 
University Women. 

In available cultural facilities Dayton ranks 
second in the group of five areas. The Dayton 
alumne had never responded to loyalty pleas 
for their university. Other colleges and univer- 
sities alumna competed successfully for social 
prestige and community support for their loan 
fund projects to the disadvantage of Ohio State 
alumne. 

Steubenville, with a population of 35,000 is 
a steel mill town. 

A joint alumnz club charter is held by neigh- 
boring towns of Niles and Warren, eight miles 
apart. They are agricultural centers. 

Zanesville, with 36,000 population is in the 
center of the activities for the Muskingum Val- 
ley Flood Control and Soil Conservation project. 
It is unique among the five communities in ce- 
famic production. 

These five counties offer a fair cross-section 
of Ohio's economic and social life. 


SUBJECTS OF THE STUDY 

The subjects of the study made up four 
groups: 

Group A included 79 alumnz. A question- 
naire, devised by the investigator, was filled out 
by each alumna during the interview. 

The interviews were made between June, 
1932 and December, 1932 in connection with 
meetings of alumnz clubs at Toledo, Dayton, 
Niles-Warren, Indianapolis, Indiana, and the 
semi-annual meetings of the Alumnz Council 
held at the University in June and December, 
1932. The use of the out-of-state club and the 
delegates from eleven clubs at the Alumnz 
Council meetings offered a comparison that 
proved helpful in designing a second question- 
naire which was used when the study was ampli- 
fied by the American Adult Education Associa- 
tion grant. 

Group B included 59 alumnz who filled out 
the questionnaire between January, 1933, and 
December, 1933. Dayton was restudied. The 
additions were delegates from Steubenville to 
the Alumnz Council of December, 1933, two 
social sorority alumnz groups located in Colum- 
bus, Ohio and in St. Louis, Missouri, and the 
Dayton, Ohio Alumnz chapters of Pi Lambda 
Theta. In the Columbus group all were Ohio 
State alumnz. The St. Louis group included six- 
teen alumnz, only one of whom was an Ohio 
State alumna. There were twelve colleges and 
universities represented in the St. Louis group. 
In the Dayton group there were seven schools 
represented with two alumnz holding advanced 
graduate degrees from Ohio State. 

Group C includes 416 alumnz from the five 
counties, Lucas, Montgomery, Jefferson, Trum- 
bull, and Muskingum. In contrast to Groups A 
and B, in which only 75 per cent held degrees, 
every one in Group C had at least one degree. 
The data on the second questionnaire was filed 
with the Alumni Records Division of Ohio State 
University between June, 1930 and May, 1934. 

Group D was composed of 125 cases. The 
data based upon the questionnaire used with 
this group were gathered between August and 
December, 1934 in the five counties selected 
for study. Seventy-nine cases in Group D re- 
sponded to a questionnaire mailed to them in 
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August, 1934. However, there were unaccounted 
for 370 or 66 per cent of alumnz on the mailing 
list. A series of 50 personal interviews in Mont- 
gomery County completed Group D. 

Two years, September, 1932 to September, 
1934, were spent in collecting the data, meeting 
with alumnz clubs specified in the study and 
other clubs, helping to develop study programs 
for these clubs, reading extensively in the his- 
tory of higher education for women, vocational 
and avocational fields for women, and, in gen- 
eral, working in the field of alumnz activities. 
During this period the investigator was presi- 
dent of the national organization of Ohio State 
University Alumnz, the Alumnz Council pre- 
viously referred to in this summary. 

Early in the investigation it became apparent 
that the funds allocated for its completion were 
insufficient to carry out all parts of the original 
plan. Attention was therefore focussed upon 
one point—interests. What are the interests of 
alumnz? What were their interests as under- 
gtaduates? What changes in interests have 
occurred since the change from undergraduate 
to alumnz? With only 30 per cent of the total 
416 in Group C affiliated with even one campus 
organization as undergraduates, what could we 
expect from their affiliations as alumnz? If the 
same percentage was to hold in alumnz affilia- 
tion why should we expect Ohio State alumnz 
clubs to be the chosen organization for alumnz 
affiliation? Basic to choice is one’s interest. For 
our leisure we turn to what is of interest to us. 
Thus, interests of alumnz and their use of 
leisure time became the crux of our problem. 


FINDINGS REVEALED BY THE STUDY 


Membership and activity in organizations are 
certainly indications of interests. For Group A, 
consisting of 79 alumnz, the highest degree of 
participation was by one person who had 15 
affiliations and held eight offices. There was one 
person with 13 affiliations and three offices and 
one with 13 affiliations and one office. The 
average person had four affiliations and held one 
office. Six listed no affiliations other than the 
Alumnz Club and held no offices. 

The major club groups for Group A were: 
Parent-Teacher Associations, American Associa- 


tion of University Women, various education 
associations, literary clubs, League of Wome 
Voters, and church organizations. For 79 
women this does not display much variety in 
interests, but reveals that the major portion 
adhere closely to the traditional organizations 
for women. 

For Group C, consisting of 416 alumng, 
there were 237, or 56.9 per cent, who did not 
belong to any organization. There were 179 
alumnz, or 43.1 per cent, whose membership in 
organizations was distributed as follows: 47 
alumnz had 1 membership; 49 had 2; 36 had3; 
25 had 4; 13 had 5; 2 had 6; 2 had 7; 2 had; 
2 had 9; 1 had 10. 

The alumnz distributed their memberships 
in the following organizations: 56 with mem. 
berships in women’s clubs, not specified; 54 in 
National Education Association; 48 in Ameti- 
can Association of University Women; 40 in 
Ohio State Alumnz Clubs; 30 in district teach- 
ers’ organizations; 28 in professional associa- 
tions other than teaching, such as law, medicine, 
social work, and library service; 16 in Ohio 
State University Alumni Association (for men 
and women); 12 in Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs; 15 in social sorority alumnz 
clubs; 21 in city teachers’ clubs; 7 in social 
workers’ groups; 9 in Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions; 9 in music and drama groups; 8 in 
Y.W.C.A.; 6 in Panhellenic; 4 in League of 
Women Voters. 

As for office holding, 380 alumnz held no 
offices. The office holding was distributed as 
follows: 25 alumnz held 1 office each; 8 held 2; 
1 held 3; 1 held 5; 1 held 8. 

Group D, consisting of 125 alumna, had 
affiliations as follows: 20 alumnz belonged to 
Business and Professional Women’s Club; 35 to 
National Education Association ; 9 to Ohio Edu- 
cation Association; 18 to city teachers’ clubs; 
6 to district teachers’ associations; 2 to Altrusa; 
2 to Press Club; 2 to American Association of 
Social Workers. Only one alumna belonged to 
each one of the 31 different organizations listed 
under the heading of Business and Professional 
groups. 

Under the heading of Civic and Patriotic 
Organizations, there were the following: 13 
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slumne belonged to political party clubs; 29 to 
League of Women Voters; 72 to Parent-Teach- 
ers Associations; 10 to D.A.R.; 17 to com- 
munity clubs. One alumna belonged to 14 groups 
listed. 

There were 42 members of 15 national social 
sororities, but only 12 members of Alumnz 
Clubs. 

Church activities were as follows: 37 alumnz 
belonged to a Bible Class; 38 to a Women’s 
Society; 30 to Reading or Study Groups; 11 to a 
Choir, and 29 were Sunday School Teachers. 

Listed under Clubs were the following: 13 
alumnze belonged to American Association of 
University Women; 7 to Interest Groups; 7 to 
Music Club; 40 to college women’s clubs; 12 to 
Choral Society; 7 to Little Theatre Groups; 25 
to Literary Clubs. 

There were 59 who were holding offices and 
65 who were not. Out of 125 there were 31 
who had some kind of leadership training. 
There were 79 who, at some time, had assumed 
leadership responsibility in groups listed in the 
foregoing paragraphs. In addition, 46 had re- 
sponsibility in groups not included in the list- 
ings. 

This detailed analysis of membership and 
leadership within the various groups raises the 
question as to what part educated women are 
teally assuming in organization activities. 

In the organizational activities of alumnz we 
have seen the socialized aspect of alumnz inter- 
ests. In the survey of reading and other hobbies 
we have the more personalized aspect of alumnz 
interests. Reading tastes and other hobbies were 
not available for Group C. Since this study was 
specifically limited to alumnz of Ohio State 
University, even though the data had been col- 
lected for Group B, it was deemed advisable 
not to include said data because the majority of 
alumnz came from other schools. It was hoped 
that a future comparative study might be de- 
veloped from Group B which included organ- 
ized alumnz of a social sorority, an educational 
honorary and two Ohio State Alumnz Clubs. 
Because of that hope the group has been men- 
tioned in this summary. Hence, the summary of 
teading tastes and hobbies is only for Groups 
A and D. 


READING INTERESTS 

Magazines read regularly by Group A, 79 
alumnz, were as follows: 

Readers of Good Housekeeping, 34; Literary 
Digest, 20; American, 16; Women’s Home 
Companion, 16; Saturday Evening Post, 16; 
Time, 15; Collier’s Weekly, 13; Ladies Home 
Journal, and Reader's Digest, 12 each; Cosmo- 
politan, 11. Less than 10 readers each and more 
than 4 readers: Harper's, National Geographic, 
Educational Journals, Pictorial Review, Better 
Homes and Gardens, McCalls, Parents’, Har- 
per’s Bazaar, and Delineator. Those read by 
more than 1 and less than 5: Sunday School and 
Church papers, Forum, Atlantic Monthly, House 
Beautiful, American Mercury, Pathfinder, 
Vogue, Home Economics Magazines, Scribner's, 
Vanity Fair, Wall Street Journal. 

In the list of 26 with one reader are found 
Alumni Monthly, Business Week, Chemical 
Journal, Child Life, Photoplay, The Arts, 
London Illustrated Weekly, Fortune, and a 
temperance magazine. Of the 56 magazines read 
regularly, 30 had more than one reader; 1 had 
34 readers; 1 had 20 readers; 2 had 16 readers; 
2 had 15 readers; 1 had 13 readers; 2 had 12 
readers; 1 had 11 readers; and 23 magazines 
had from 10 to 2 readers. 

Significant to study are the following: Only 
one listed Alumni Monthly Magazine; only 
four listed church or Sunday School papers; 
only 9 out of a group of 25 teachers listed edu- 
cational journals, only 7 from a group of 34 
mothers listed parent educational magazines. 

Magazines read regularly by Group D, 129 
alumnz, were as follows: 


Women’s: 

Good Housekeeping, 55; Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, 19; Women’s Home Companion, 15; Pic- 
torial Review, 13; McCalls, 12; Delineator, 10; 
Vogue, 6; Harper's Bazaar, 2. 


Current Events: 

Reader's Digest, 38; Time, 38; Literary 
Digest, 17; Fortune, 8; New York Times, 4; 
Today, New Republic, Pathfinder, each with 2 
readers. 

General Reading: 
Saturday Evening Post, 36; American, 17; 
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Harper's, 16; Cosmopolitan, 14; Collier's, 11; 
Atlantic Monthly, 8; Red Book, 4; American 
Mercury, 3; Liberty, New Yorker, 2. 


Hobby: 
National Geographic, 21; Better Homes and 
Gardens, 12; Nature, 5. 


Specialized: 

Professional publications, 34; Parental, 7; 
Family, 2; Survey, 2; Hygeia, 2; Religious, 4. 

Alumni magazines both of university and fra- 
ternal organizations are conspicuous by their 
absence. The comments made about Group A 
are applicable to Group D. 

A comparison of these lists with the facts 
found in the Campbell study suggests that maga- 
zine reading of college women is apparently not 
dependent upon geographical distinction but, 
rather, upon interests of women. 
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HOBBIES 
Hobbies pursued regularly by Group A, 79 


alumnz, were as follows: 


Reading—27 Travel—5 
Bridge—13 Sewing—5 
Gardening—10 Music—4 
Golf—9 Art—4 


Eight other hobbies were reported by more 
than one, but less than four persons. Nine had 
no hobbies. 

Only one person was listed as interested in 
each of nineteen hobbies among which were: 
association with people, straightening out 
things, mental stimulation, discovery of ways 
for a satisfactory life, missionary work, dog 
rearing, stamp collecting, and fencing. 

Out of 79 women, 11.4 per cent had no 
hobby; only three listed clubs, only two listed 
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social service work, only four listed art, four 
listed music, one listed writing, and one study- 
ing. All of these are at least ninth place, or 
lower, on the list according to number of 
participants. 

For Group D, 125 alumnz, hobbies pursued 
regularly were as follows: 


Reading—39 Sewing—6 

Music and gardening Writing—5 

—7 Sports—3 

Knitting—7 Art, dancing, theatre 
Bridge—6 2 


There were 76 other hobbies, each listed by 
one alumna. The list included dog-raising, 
travelling, study of stars, Greek, French, Rus- 
sian, flowers, working with people, entertaining, 
singing over radio, making hooked rugs, pastels, 
making scrap-book of present wants, Girl 
Scout leadership, and community activities. 

The percentage with hobbies in Group D is 
13.9 per cent as compared with 11.4 per cent 
in Group A. It should be noted that most of the 
hobbies can be done alone and, for the most 
part, adjusted easily to time schedule of work 
in the home or otherwise. 

The marital status for the groups was as 
follows: Group A of 79 alumna, 48 married 
and 31 single; Group C of 416 alumna, 161 
married, 5 widowed, 2 divorced and 248 single; 
Group D of 125 alumna, 62 married, 4 
widowed, 2 divorced and 57 single. 

The majority of married women in all three 
groups were housewives. For all others than 
married women teaching led the list of occu- 
pations by a large margin in all groups. 

Even in so brief a summary, the pattern of 
living becomes apparent. Alumnz as well as 
other women solve the leisure-time problems in 
terms of their interests to the degree that their 
interests can survive in the conflicts presented 
in their economic and social environment. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
Under present financial conditions it seems 
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impossible for the University to expand its serv- 
ices to the extent necessary to offer an adequate 
program for “Continuing Education for Alum- 
nz.” 

Upon the basis of this study, recommenda- 
tions have been made. 


I. Bibliography Lists: 
Such lists and reviews should be prepared 
by faculty members of the various depart- 
ments. In addition to publication in the 
university alumnz magazine, bulletins 
should be published and distributed at 
cost to interested alumnz. 


II. Alumni College. The programs of such a 
college should include leadership training 
courses, as well as lectures and demonstra- 
tions based upon the known interests of 
alumnz. 

III. Radio. Radio listening groups should be 
organized. Bulletins, syllabi, and biblio- 
gtaphical aids should be prepared for these 
groups. 

IV. Community Institutes. The leaders for these 
institutes to be provided from both com- 
munity and university personnel. 


Leadership training for a few, the officers of 
the group, is not the only desired end. As a 
unique function of the alumnz clubs of a land 
grant, tax-supported university the training in 
functional leadership for all members seems an 
answer, to an existing need and a certain con- 
tribution by alumnz to the future of democracy. 
Thus alumnz may continue their education. 


Frances E. Jones, a member of Nu chapter is an 
instructor in the Department of Speech at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, She is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Ohio State University Alum- 
nz Association and national vice-president of Kappa 
Delta, member of Chi Delta Phi and chairman of the 
Endowment Fund Committee. She is also a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, of Delta Sigma Rho, Sigma Delta 
Phi, American Association of University Women, 
Ohio State University Women’s Club, and Ohio State 
University Faculty Club. 
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National Association for Women in Education 
Announces Three Awards for Research 
From the Fund known as the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship 


AWARDS Pi Lambda Theta announces three awards of $250 each, to be granted 
or before May 15, 1940, for significant research studies in education, 7 


QUALIFICATIONS Any woman of graduate standing or any member or group of membeng 

OF CANDIDATES Pi Lambda Theta, whether or not engaged at present in educational wa 
shall be eligible for the awards. A chapter of Pi Lambda Theta shall 
be eligible. 


SUBJECTS FOR Any subject in keeping with the National Study Program of Pi I nk 
RESEARCH Theta is acceptable. In addition, studies on some aspect of the follows 
subjects may be submitted: 7 


Women and Administration. 

Women and Community Life. 

Attitudes toward Women’s Sphere of Work. j 

Parent Techniques with Children Between Early Elementary-Sdi 0 
Age and Adolescence. : 

A Community Survey of Educational Agencies and Factors Out 
the School, Including Opportunities and Deficiencies. 


Only unpublished studies may be submitted for the award. No sti 
granted an award, however, shall become the property of Pi Lamm 
Theta, nor shall Pi Lambda Theta in any way restrict the subsequent pf 
lication of a study for which an award is granted, except that Pi Lam 
Theta shall have the privilege of inserting an introductory statement inf 
printed form of any study for which an award is made. ; 


SUBMISSION Three copies of the final report of the completed research study s 

OF STUDY submitted to the Fellowship Committee by February 1, 1940. Inform 
concerning the form in whi ch the final report shall be prepared will 
furnished upon request. All inquiries should be addressed to the chaift 
of the Fellowship Committee. 


FELLOWSHIP MARION ANDERSON, Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bosto 
COMMITTEE Massachusetts, Chairman q 
MARGARET HarGROVE, Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin 
LILLIAN B. LAWLER, Hunter College, New York, New York 
CLEO MURTLAND, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
HELEN M. WALKER, Teachers College, Columbia University, New Yoru 
FLORENCE H. WILSON, West Newton, Massachusetts 








